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The sentinel—a bighorn ram, photographed in Alberta. 
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On the TRAIL of the CARIBOU 


Hunting Experiences on the Barren Grounds of Newfoundland 


sessed me to get into wild country 
and as far from business cares as 
possible in the short space of three 
» weeks, the time allotted for my vaca- 
tion. 
" Donald Dey, a very good friend, and 
I hit upon the idea of a hunting and 
> fishing trip into Newfoundland. There 
} are a few days in the latter part of 
September when the salmon fishing 
and caribou hunting seasons overlap, 
so we planned upon this time so as 
to enjoy both the fishing and hunting. 
We got our duffle together, which 
consisted of an army bed roll and two 
blankets apiece, wool lumberman’s 
suits, flannel shirts, many pairs of 
heavy socks, several suits of under- 
wear, sweaters and such other essen- 


: [’ the Fall of 1923 the desire pos- 


if tials as would be needed for a jaunt 


into a colder climate. Most of our 
equipment including guns and heavy 
clothing we rolled up in our army rolls 
which we checked, carrying our grips. 
Taking a train out of Syracuse on Sat- 
urday evening, September 8th, we ar- 
rived in Boston the next morning. 

In the little town of McAdam, situ- 
ated in a wild country just across the 
Main line in New Brunswick, the train 
stopped long enough for us to have 
breakfast in the cleanest little station 
restaurant we had ever seen. We en- 
joyed an excellent breakfast here, and 
our first impression of New Brunswick 
was most pleasing. At St. John the 
train stopped a while and we saw 
something of this quaint old shipping 
and fishing port. The railroad paralled 
for some distance the Bay of Fundy, 
at this time the tide was out, leaving 
many craft resting on the mud bottom 
waiting for the incoming tide to float 
them again. It was interesting to note 
the tremendous rise and fall of the 
tide, it being the greatest here of any 
Place in the world. 

As we had another day on our hands 
on account of the boat not leaving 
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North Sydney till 7 P. M. Thursday, 
we decided rather than staying in 
Truro or North Sydney over night to 
keep on to Halifax, N. S., arriving there 
at eleven o’clock Thursday night. 

We left Halifax Wednesday night on 


Looking over the Barren Grounds in 
search of caribou, 


a through sleeper arriving at North 
Sydney, Cape Breton Island, about 
noon Thursday. 

The good ship Kyle which took us 
across to the Island was an ice breaker, 
a steel vessel built in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 


RRIVING at Port-aux-Basques, the 
harbor and shore seemed to be lined 
with one high mass of solid grey rock. 
It was a gloomy wet morning, the 
decks, the low houses perched on the 
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cliffs, the oilskin clad people were drip- 
ping with moisture. 

After passing through the custom 
office where we secured our hunting 
and fishing licenses we boarded the 
diminuitive train which ran _ every 
other day on the Reid-Newfoundland 
narrow gauge railway. At two p. m. 
we arrived at Robinsons only about two 
hours late, where Sol, the head guide, 
his older brother Charlie and Isaac 
the cook met us on the station plat- 
form. You can imagine the trains 
stopping is the biggest event in this 
little town and what. few people lived 
there were all out to see us. 


OBINSON is one of the few small 

towns on the 550 miles of railroad 
which runs from Port-aux-Basques to 
St. John, and its population I should 
judge was not over thirty-five. 

It was raining when we left the 
train. The guides led us through the 
mud to an old leaky tent which they 
had set up for us in which to change 
our clothes. We sent our damp clothes 
back to the station in our grips. From 
this point we walked about three miles 
to our first camp. A two-wheeled cart 
drawn by a little rough-coated horse 
helped carry some of our duffle. This 
first camp was situated in a very pic- 
turesque spot on the far shore of 
Robinson River, a wonderful salmon 
stream which we crossed in an old fish- 
ing dory propelled by one oar at the 
stern, the horse being driven across in 
a shallower place. 

Here the guides had set up two tents, 
and made a very comfortable camp; 
they sat about immediately to prepare 
supper, and such a meal! We were 
hungry as bears and the wonderful 
bracing air added zest to the meal, we 
could have eaten anything. The 
weather had cleared and it was a 
beautiful night. After listening to 
some stories by old Charlie, and at 
story telling he was a past master, we 
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Back to camp with a splendid head. 


crawled into our blankets, laid on 
evergreen boughs, to spend our first 
night in the wilds of Newfoundland. 

We awoke the next morning to the 
crackle of a fire in front of our tent 
and could hear the men whispering 
while preparing breakfast. 


a that morning we followed what 
they told us had been a corduroy 
road, but which proved to be a long 
sea of mud, from ankle to knee deep in 
some places. We passed a miner com- 
ing out carrying a pack. He asked us 
if we had seen the bear that crossed 
the road just ahead. He said he could 
have killed it easily if he had a gun. 
This was beginning to sound interest- 
ing. I was startled a little farther on 
by a bird which was following us along 
very close apparently without fear. 
We saw several in the woods. The 
guides called them moose birds and 
said it was bad luck to kill them. I 
afterward learned they were also called 
Whisky Jack and Labrador jay. The 
forepart of the head is white, back of 
the head and neck black, back grey, 
wings and tail grey, most of the feath- 
ers narrowly tipped with white, the 
throat and sides of neck white and 
rest of the underpart grey. Accord- 
ing to Ernest Thompson Seton the bird 
resembles in habits its cousin, the blue 
jay, but is less shy and becomes al- 
most tame if allowed to come unmo- 
lested about the camp a few days in 
succession. 

The little horse left us at the mine 
and was driven back by Sol’s Boy, a 
sturdy, silent little lad of about twelve. 

The guides now made packs of our 
duffle which they carried across their 
shoulders and held in place by a strap 
across the forehead. These packs were 
heavy, one carried by Charlie weighed 
around one hundred and_ twenty 
pounds. It did not seem possible that 
any human being could carry these 
heavy loads hour after hour and mile 
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after mile, through brush, over and 

under fallen logs and across streams. 

They were sturdy fellows, built like 

Indians, hard, sinewy and untiring. 

They took no blankets or extra clothing 

with the exception of several pairs of 

socks. Don and I carried between us 

three guns, a small pack and a tin pail 

of eggs. Many a time I would have 

been glad to throw these eggs away 

to make walking easier, as we were 

traveling now mostly through boggy, 

slippery ground, and with both hands 

full it was hard to keep from stumbling 

and falling. It would be, I believe, 

less tiresome to walk eight miles on 

hard level ground than one over the 

ground we were traveling. Before ev- 

ery forward step we would have to pull 

our feet out of the bog, and if one was 

not careful to watch his step he would 

drop waist deep into a sink hole. 
We crossed a 

beautiful salmon 

stream and Sol 

said if we wanted 

to try the salmon, 

here was the place. 

Having the only 

fishing rod, Sol and 

I followed up the 

bank of this 

stream about a 

mile to a pool. We 

saw salmon swim- 

ming here, I should judge, weighing 

up to twenty pounds. Several swim- 

ming with their back fins out of water 

looked as big as sharks. 


But try as I would with different 
flies I could not get a rise. They 
would churn the water, but would not 
take the fly. After about a half hour 
I gave it up. 

To get to the Barrens we had to 
travel these wet lowlands for most of 
a day, stopping about every twenty 
minutes for what the guides called a 
blow, meaning a breathing spell, That 


night we made camp in a bit of forest 
near trapper’s hut. It was a revela. 
tion to me to watch the guides make q 
lean-to, the quickness and ease with 
which they worked and the masterly 
way they handled the axe. 


IRST they would fell a good-sized 

tree for what they called a head 
log; about six feet in front of the head 
log and about eight feet apart two 
uprights with forked tops would be 
stuck in the ground, between these and 
resting in the forks would be placed a 
pole. 

A square piece of canvas would then 
be stretched and tied from this head 
leg to the pole, making the roof. The 
open ends would be filled in with 
boughs and the entire floor covered with 
small spruce twigs, the splinter ends 
being stuck in the ground, all leaning 
the same way. This would give a 
springy effect, with no sharp ends to 
stick into one. 


fortable bed, and always the big fire 
kept going in front. 


We were up bright and early and f 


on our way the next morning, travel. 


ing on higher and more wooded ground F 
and the footing was better. The f 


guides said we were following a trail, 
but I would defy anyone else to find 
any signs of one. 
but a great relief from the bogs. 


At about five o’clock the second af. | 
ternoon from Robinson we reached the | 


place Sol thought proper to make our 
permanent camp. 


mountain side, near a spring, and 4 
good-sized tent erected. 


eral days. For two 
whole days we had 
walked from sun 
up till sundown, 
over very difficult 
ground and cov- 
ered probably 
twenty miles, and you can imagine we 
were tired. 

One of the most pleasurable parts 
of a camping trip of this kind is the 
story-telling in the evening while seated 
in the glare of the fire with our good 
pipes lighted. The guides were sim- 
ple fellows of English descent. 

The next morning we were up at 
daybreak and as soon after breakfast 
as we could get started we headed for 
the barrens. We separated, Don going 
with old Charlie and I with Sol, leav- 
ing Isaac to take care of camp as it 
was not safe to leave it unguarded for 





Over this we would f 
unroll our blankets and have a com. F 


The going was hard, 4 


A clearing wasf 
made in the woods a little way up a § 


The usual | 
pile of wood was | 
cut, a roaring fire f 
built in front of [ 
the tent and wf 
settled comfortably f 
for a stay of sev- f 
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fear of thieving bears, many tracks 
of which we had seen on the way in. 
Now there were no trails and we each 
followed our guide who picked his way 
with the cunning of a wild animal. 
Sol carried a small knapsack with our 
lunch, field glasses which we had been 
told to bring and my 22 rifle which I 
had brought for birds. 


| CARRIED a Winchester 1895 model 
30, lever action U. S. Government 
rifle. The method of hunting is to 
reach the highest points and locate with 
field glasses the caribou which would 
show almost white against the grey of 
the rocky barrens. After the caribou 
is located, the next move is to get near 
enough to get a shot. This we found 
to be some job. 

It was with a feeling of awe that 
one would look for miles and miles 
across this vast stretch of bleak, wild, 
primitive country, not a human being 
or habitation within vision. It made 
one realize the greatness of the Crea- 
tor and the littleness of man. 

The wind-swept Barrens are partly 
covered by mosses, ferns and low berry 
bushes upon which the caribou feed. 
Countless little lakes and pools could 
be seen dotting the Barrens formed 
by the water from the usual heavy 
rains collecting in the hollows, there 
being very little evaporation or ab- 
sorption due to the foggy moist climate 
and rock foundation. 

The first two days were quite clear; 
we moved from one high point to an- 
other, not sighting a living thing. 
Once, however, we did see Don and 
Charlie who stood out as specks on a 
distant mountain top. The second day 
we hunted in similar fashion and about 
noon, as I was sitting in the shelter 
of a rock, Sol who was scanning the 
country with the glasses whispered ex- 
citedly, “I see some.” He was a lot 
more excited than I, acting like a hound 
on the scent. Off he started on a fast 
trot crouching low and motioning me 
to follow and keep down. I scrambled 
as best I could after him, he always 
keeping so that the wind would not 
carry our scent toward the game. He 
seemed tireless. After traveling, I 
should judge, a half mile, we ap- 


ae 


foto aM. os 


Fording the Robinson River. 


proached the rim of a little hollow. We 
now went very cautiously. Sol crawled 
to the edge and peered over, it was 
here he had seen three caribou feed- 
ing. The approach had been made with 
great care, but the game was gone. 
It was as if they had disappeared from 
the face of the earth. We finally lo- 
cated them with the glasses, three 
white objects about a mile away mov- 
ing up a mountain side hardly dis- 
cernible with the naked eye. They had 
traveled a great distance since Sol had 
sighted them, yet they did not seem 
to be moving fast. 

Sol thought after they had gone over 
the top of the mountain they might 
stop to feed. They probably had 
scented us before we caught sight of 
them. We decided to take after them, 
which meant a jaunt of several miles 
over trailless rock, bog and thicket. 
Our effort was in vain. Upon reaching 
the point where we saw them disap- 
pear over the crest of the Barren they 
were nowhere in sight and we knew 
it was useless. They were probably 
still traveling, not fast but many times 
faster than we could go. 


E were now a good ways from 

camp and it took us till after 
five to get back. Don and Charlie 
were already there. They had seen 
two’ Caribou, but not near enough to 
get a shot. 


A marine vista at Port-aux-Basques. 


A fine rain fell all the next day. 
We hunted, but saw no game, return- 
ing to camp in the middle of the after- 
noon, wet, and I will admit a little 
discouraged. We had now been hunt- 
ing three days and no caribou. 


a supper we held a council 
and Sol decided that if we were 
ever going to get any game we would 
have to go after it. By this he meant 
to leave camp and travel in a wide 
circuit over different ranges where we 
had not hunted. Don had contracted a 
heavy cold and did not feel equal to 
the trip. Having come so far I was 
determined to do my best to bring 
home a head. 

So early the next morning Sol, Isaac 
and I started, expecting to be away 
from camp a day or two or until we 
got something. We took along a little 
bacon, tea, oatmeal, sugar and canned 
milk, my blankets and a piece of can- 
vas about six feet square. Traveling 
all that day we saw plenty of fresh 
tracks’ but no caribou. At dusk a 
lean-to was made in a little thicket 
near a mountain top. Believe me it 
was quiet up there, no automobiles, 
street cars or trains to keep one awake, 
no sound save the occasional hoot of 
an owl. About noon the second day 
out from our camp Sol sighted two 
animals feeding on a peninsula down 
in a small lake, I should judge at 
least a mile from where we were. It 
took nearly an hour of hard work to 
get in the low-land to this lake. By 
wading waist deep and creeping 
stealthily we were able to get to a 
point opposite and about 300 yds. dis- 
tant without, as we thought, being seen 
by the caribou. I picked out the larger 
one and taking careful aim fired twice, 
neither shot, apparently, taking effect, 
much to my disgust. I was aiming at 
the top of the shoulder. The next shot 
I aimed lower and he went down out 

(Continued on page 115) 
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+ AINE —the greatest state in 

M the Union for the camping- 

touring sportsman.” 

This statement will probably arouse 
the ire of the loyal sons of forty-seven 
other commonwealths who devoutly be- 
lieve their sections of “God’s Own” to 
be just as perfect and who are ready 
to support their challenge with ample 
evidence. We’re glad there are other 
paradises, for it wouldn’t do to have 
all the heaven too far from some of 
us, and we purpose to give recognition 
to the others in future issues until we 
have told our readers about all of them, 
in this country. 

But Maine is very great, not only 
because it is, as must be admitted, a 
paradise for hunting and fishing, but 
because it combines to perhaps an un- 
surpassed degree the advantages of 
ocean, river and lake, seashore and 
mountains, climate, and, more impor- 
tant still, is located within easy strik- 
ing distance of one-third of the entire 
population of the United States. In 
counting Maine’s charms, accessibility 
must be added. 

Geographically speaking, next to be- 
ing located close to so many American 
citizens, Maine is three hundred miles 
long by two hundred ten wide. It con- 
tains 33,000 square miles filled with a 
great variety of game and dotted by 
2,465 lakes and 5,000 rivers and 
streams alive with fish. As the crow 
flies, her coast-line is 212 miles, but 
following the shore-line throughout her 
myriad of harbors, it is 2,500 miles. 
There are countless beautiful harbors 
affording delight to the devotee of salt- 
water sports. Unlike most other states, 
Maine’s shore combines the advantage 
of salty seashore with rocky coast and 
rugged mountain. Her shore is not a 
barren sand waste, but fringes beauti- 
ful highlands in back. 
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By LESTER GIBSON 


But all of these attractions would be 
little more than pictures to the camp- 
ing-sportsman unless made available 
by those primary arteries of life called 
good roads. In these essentials, Maine 
is not deficient. She has a grand total 
of 25,000 miles of road. More than 
one thousand of these are of the latest 


Lm 
The following stores are members of the 


FOREST AND STREAM 
Information Bureau 


SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLY CO. 
600 Congress Street, Portland, Maine 


WELLS’ SPORTING GOODS CO. 
50-54 Court Street, Auburn, Maine 


CENTRAL PAINT & ELECTRIC CO. 
34-6 Central Street, Bangor, Maine 


D. T. SANDERS & SON CO. 
Greenville, Moosehead Lake, Maine 


For information pertaining to game laws, 
etc., write to or call on the 


DEPARTMENT OF INLAND GAME 
AND FISHERIES 
Augusta, Maine 


For the following books write to 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 West 57th Street, New York City 
IN THE MAINE WOODS (160 pages) 
MAINE—VACATION LAND THE 
YEAR ROUND (56 pages) 


For other special booklets on fishing, hunt- 
ing, canoe trips and mountain climbing 
also write to 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 West 57th Street, New York City 


improved type, and almost three thou- 
sand more are good state roads under 
daily patrol maintenance. And there 
are many thousand more miles of dirt 


roads. ‘ Maine has spent $44,000,000 on 
roads in recent years to open up its 
glories to the tourist. So it will be 
seen that some of the highways are the 
equal of the best anywhere. On the 
whole they are good roads, and the 
average tourist will experience no dif- 
ficulty in this respect. 

Road comfort is, after all, a matter 
of where you want to go. If the trip 


is confined to the cities and principal | 
resorts, the smoothest and most com- 


fortable travel is assured. It is possi- 
ble to go to the shore of Moosehead Lake 


and, in fact, many miles beyond, on a f 


road that allows the fastest time de- 


sired. But if you want to get off the } 
beaten path—and who doesn’t?—you ; 


will have to travel dirt roads, good dirt 
roads. A good road map will indicate 
the main highways. Select the number 
of your route and road signs will do 
the rest, for in no other state are di- 
rections more intelligently indicated by 
road markers than in Maine. Three 
hundred feet before each intersection is 
found a marker that leaves no doubt, 
at a glance, about the way to turn, and 
thus is saved loss of time and confu- 
sion. But if you want to get out into 
the wilds, it will be well to obtain in- 
formation in advance, which can be 
done at one of the FoREST AND STREAM 
information stations. 


[N any case, we don’t go to Maine for 

urban advantages. Her charm lies 
in her wild, unpopulated ‘areas. In all 
the state, there are but 768,000 inhabi- 
tants, not more than live in many of 
our big cities, and practically all these 
live on or within 150 miles of the sea 
coast. So there are enormous areas 
with but an infinitesimal population 
per square mile, and in a_ country 
abounding in lakes, streams and woods, 
this is the ideal condition for hunter 
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and angler alike. It is what makes 

Maine a paradise for the camping- 

sportsman. This map gives the lo- 
Let it be said at the outset that the cation of Forest AND 

visitor to Maine is welcome in the STREAM information bu- 

fullest sense of that term. He is cor- 

dially invited before he starts and made 

at home when he arrives. The whole 

state, including government, chambers 

of commerce, railroads, hotels, farmers 

and business people is organized to at- 

tract visitors, and when they arrive, 

to make them glad they came. And 

why not? It is simply good business, 

since visitors comprise one of the best 

sources of income to the state, and it 

is mutually advantageous, since Maine 

takes good care of her visitors. 


O taste need go unsatisfied and no 
purse need be exhausted. Maine 
offers a wide selection of attractions 
and accommodations to the tourist. 
She can satisfy the man with $100 to 
spend each day or give shelter and en- 


000 on tertainment to him with but a few dol- 
up its [% jars a week, for in addition to her ho- 
vill be F% tels and farm homes there are more 
re the F% than a thousand public camps, ranging 
’n the f% from the most luxuriously equipped to 
id the F% the most humble “lean-to,” with rates 


10 dif- accordingly. The sportsman going to 
Maine will meet a host of keen Yankees 


natter whose business it is to give him what 
e trip B% he wants, including a good time, and 
ncipal | whose own self-interest lies in making 
/ com- [i him want to come back for more. 
possi- f The majority of camping-sportsmen Locations of important 
1 Lake §§ are obliged to make their trips in the 9 waterways and lakes are 
on a F% three Summer months, for most of us shewn here. Fer detailed 
= ; a families to consider, with such l information the reader is 
: e things as schools to interfere in other : 
—you months. This means that most men Scale 50 Mivgs ee i ee 
d dirt ( are interested in fishing more than 
dicate i hunting, which brings us to the crux 
at ; of our discussion. With such great natural advantages 
a. si ee So of shore and mountain, ocean and lake, 
ed by ; : : < 3 river and stream, there should be great 
Three E bee soma ’ sport ahead, and the real angler has 
ion is he ne ; real cause for complaint if he fails to 
loubt, z 5 wot A. ee oe — have some real luck, provided, of course, 
, and . Fabee ee A : _ P "4 that he reaches the right spot at the 
ae 3 ire ’ , am right time. 
- iF ee iY n°" VERY bit of water by the roadside 
n be : eB bee | ' se is not necessarily teeming with 
REAM red a 5 ‘ 4 ; fish, and it is one of the purposes of 
oe wean Pe iw i a re, this article to prevent disappointment 
’ by helping him to effect that happy 
» for ee ann ae Pa ‘ combination of the right spot at the 
lies we ‘ Pn ie right time. With the suggestions to 
aa , “a ae be given herein some fine sport ought 
valk. ate ee to be certain. 
y of re = 7 . For those desiring deep-sea fishing, 
hese é ;. there are numerous trips from most of 
ses re ot the ports. Fishing is a major indus- 
reas ? ee try, supporting fifty thousand people, 
tion teat ye ee which is in itself ample evidence of the 
ntry Photo coudiaian State of Maine Publicity Bureau _— | abundance of sea fish. Maine lobsters 
ods, and clams are also an important at- 
A camping scene in typical Maine country. traction along the coast for those culi- 
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In Maine angling and canoeing go hand in hand. 


narily and gastronomically inclined. 

For the enthusiastic canoeist there 
are several excellent trips, all arranged 
for him from one of twenty-seven miles 
to another of two hundred thirty-one 
miles through the wilderness. 

For others, numbering perhaps the 
majority of us, there is practically 
every kind of fresh-water fishing, in- 
cluding even salmon. The lakes abound 
in bass and trout, and fly-fishing may 
be enjoyed all Summer. So if you are 
an angler, come prepared to fish. 

But conditions change occasionally 
and you may not fare as well at one 
spot as at another, and this is where 
the ForEST AND STREAM Information 
Service comes in. 


B* all means, get all the information 
you can in advance, but when you 
reach the locality in which you are in- 
terested, call on the nearest dealer act- 
ing as a member of the FOREST AND 
StrREAM Information Bureau for the 


latest up-to-the-minute information, 
right on the spot. Learn from him the 
best trips, where to find them and 
where to go for whatever kind of fish- 
ing you want. 

Once across the Maine border, where 
are you going to pitch your tent? 
Your choice is as wide as the state. 


If you wish to camp by a wide beach 
you will find such a place almost as 
soon as you cross the state line. 


ROSSING the bridge at Ports- 

mouth, N. H., to Kittery, Maine, 
it is but a few miles to York Beach 
and the Ocean View Camp Grounds 
with accommodations for three hundred 
cars. Along the way to Portland, there 
are others, such as the Old Orchard- 
Saco Auto Camp, but three miles from 
the famous Old Orchard Beach. Just 
beyond Portland there is an ideal camp 
at Falmouth. There you may pitch 
your tent on a high bluff affording a 
beautiful sea view, enjoy cool ocean 
breezes and have an excellent bathing 
beach for your front yard. There’s 
ample room for camping under the 
trees or out in the open just a few feet 
from the beach. This camp also offers 
such services as the daily delivery of 
milk and bread to your flap or door, 
and evening diversion such as com- 
munity singing and fellowship. Some 
like this camp so well that they make 
it headquarters for a week or two 
while they indulge in side trips for fish- 
ing and sightseeing. It is especially 
desirable for the man who takes his 
family along and wants to leave them 
for a day or two while he goes off an- 


gling somewhere in the 
wild. These are but a few, 
All along your route you 
will find desirable camps 
with all sorts of accommo- 
dations where you may 
pitch your tent for a mod- 
erate fee. 

There is also being ex- 
tensively developed the 
overnight camp, consisting 
of a group of cabins or 
houses, varying in size 
from one to several rooms, 
according to your needs, for 
the comfort of those not 
carrying their own camp- 
ing outfit and who prefer 
to sleep on a real bed un. 
der a real roof, especially 
in rainy weather. And 
most’ of these overnight 
camps also have grounds 
for those who pitch their 

own tents. 

There are more than a thousand 
camps in Maine. The state has wisely 
required that all conform to reason- 
able standards of sanitation, water 
supply, orderliness, etc., for the mutual 
protection of native and tourist alike 
that assure comfort and pleasure to 
the camper. 

There are also clearings at some of 
the lakes where the camping-sports- 
man may camp under wilderness con- 
ditions and yet be but a short distance 
from the road. Still more alluring, he 
may arrange transportation of himself 
and party to the seclusion of a distant 
shore or mid-lake island, leaving the 
car behind until he returns. 


N Maine he will find every kind of 

camping site and camp, from the 
primitive clearing and simple log cabin, 
where he does all his own chores, to 
the more luxurious camps with con- 
modious cabins and houses, room ser- 
vice and community dining and amuse 
ment hall. Many, especially women, 
like an occasional change to the con- 
forts of a hotel room and bath with 
its hot and cold running water, and 
need never be disappointed, for they 
will always be within striking distance 

(Continued on page 112) 
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By W. H. THAYER M. D. 


NON FLY TAKING RAINBOWS 
of BIG BEAR LAKE 


An Angler Explodes an Old Theory by a Bit of Experiment 


nardino mountains, in Southern 

California, at an altitude of seven 
thousand feet lies Big Bear Lake. On 
the south shore Sugar Loaf and Gray 
Back rear their heads, snow capped, 
even in summer, five thousand feet 
higher. 

The charm and 
beauty of these 
waters hidden in 
their mountain 
valley, also the 
wonderful size of 
the fish they con- 
tained, had of- 
times been told to 
us in our Massa- 
chusetts home, by 
California 
friends, and for 
sme years we 
had been contem- 
plating a trip 
there. Maine and 
Canada had 
yielded their pis- 
catorial treasures 
on many a vaca- 
tion, but still the 
lure of the unseen Big Bear had ever 
been in our minds. 

Finally it became an overpowering 
desire and with many rods, reels, flies, 
etc., we started forth on our long jour- 
ney. Indeed so impatient were we that 
early February saw us leaving the re- 
gions of ice and snow for those of 
warmth and sunshine, there anxiously 
to await the opening of the season, 
May first. 

The nearest point of departure for 
Big Bear is San Bernardino, situated 
at the foot of the mountains, although 
it may be reached by another road from 
Redlands. San Berdu, as it is locally 
called, was our choice as the grades 
are easier and the roads better. Upon 
our arrival we had purchased an auto, 
as indeed everyone does who goes to 
California for any stay; an ancient 
vehicle it was, but sturdy and well fitted 
for mountain roads. 


NJ 'sestino among the San Ber- 


RTL 


UP over Cajon Pass with its beauti- 
ful cement road to the summit over 
three thousand feet elevation giving 


glimpses of mountain peaks, valleys 
and rivers in bewildering abundance 
one feels in a world apart from man- 
kind, awed by the stupendousness of 
nature. Dropping down about one 
thousand feet, the town of Victorville, 
on the edge of the desert, offers a last 


_chance to fill up with oil and gas. Here 


Big Bear Lake, home of the fighting rainbow. 


indeed we leave civilization behind with 
the exception of a couple of dry ranches 
and go directly out upon the sandy 
wastes with nothing but an occasional 
Joshua tree for shade. Canteens, well 
filled with water, are a necessary part 
of one’s equipment as wells or springs 
are few and far apart. 


AP about twenty-five miles of 
sand the road leaves the desert and 
begins to climb the mountain side by 
the gradually ascending Cushenberry 


grade. To a tenderfoot driver from 
the East the grade is most deceptive. 
The engine begins to pound; second or 
low speed is called upon, one wonders 
what has happened to the power. You 
cannot understand it, but here, at last, 
is a level spot and you stop your car, 
that is, you stop its going forward but 
it immediately begins going backward. 
Brakes are applied and on getting out 
and looking back you realize for the 
first time since leaving the desert that 
your road has been all uphill or more 
correctly speaking, “up mountain.” 


There below you lie the plains, while 
the road you are on has been rising 
by a twelve or fifteen per cent. grade 
but looking to the driver about five. 
With much added respect for your en- 
gine a fresh start is made, well content 
to go along in second, often looking 
backwards at the entrancing vistas of 

the Mojave des- 

ert far below. A 

short steep pitch, 

about a mile long, 

known as the 

Johnson grade, 

comes next where 

low speed is the 

rule the entire 

distance; the road 

running iin 

switch - backs to 

the summit, nine 

thousand feet 

above San Berdu. 

Here the heat 

of the lower lev- 

els has changed 

to the cool of the 

mountains. Bald- 

win Lake, famous 

for its fall duck 

shooting and named for “Lucky Bald- 

win,” one of whose gold mines, un- 

worked for years, lies like a great scar 

on the mountain side, is passed; we 

drop down into the valley and Big 

Bear, the desire of our hearts, comes 
into view. 

The lake itself, its waters green from 
the melting snows from the mountain 
sides, lies like a gem amidst the moun- 
tainous surroundings. At evenings and 
on calm days its rocky shores are mir- 
rored in its limpid surfaces. In its 
boisterous hours, and these are many, 
its storm-tossed, white-capped waters 
possess a charm essentially its own. 

It was ’midst these scenes of beauty 
that my wife and self entered into a 
long vacation of rest and contentment. 


HE lake is stocked by the state with 
Salmo irideus or rainbow trout, a 
fish far famed for its fighting and 
game qualities. These rainbows of Big 
Bear, however, are in disrepute among 
anglers, for rumor has whispered that 
they will not come to the fly and can 
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Be 


Dr. Thayer in angling garb. 


only be taken trolling, using enormous, 
barbaric spoons, commonly called “Big 
Bear Spinners,” or still fishing with 
cannibalistic salmon-eggs. The heavy 
weights used, in either case, give the 
fish no chance to exhibit any of the 
fighting qualities it might possess. 

Even the local giudes, men who have 
fished the lake for years, are sincere 
in their belief that by these two meth- 
ods only tcan the trout be taken. 

Out of the thin air of the mountains 
had filtered down stories of one Stephen 
Chalmers, author, writer and angler, 
having taken trout with flies, the hue 
and pattern of which no one knew. 
Meeting Mr. Chalmers before the sea- 
son opened I asked him concerning the 
truth of these rumors and his answer 
confirmed them. 

It was, therefore, with much pleasur- 
able anticipation and no little excite- 
ment that we arrived at Gray’s Camps 
on the north shore of the lake, early 
in May, 1921. With flies of every 
shape, color and size, I was anxious to 
settle the disputed question to my own 
satisfaction. 


COOL breeze ruffled the surface 

of: the lake, invigorating, indeed, 

after our hot ride over the desert, and 
the water looked ideal for fishing. 

The camp life in California is a 

revelation to the Easterner, one used 
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to the cabins of New York, Maine and 
Canada, where all meals are served, 
camp duties performed by a maid and 
even wood for the fire brought in by 
a chore boy. Here housekeeping cabins 
are the rule. Good comfortable cabins 
with full equipment necessary to the 
comforts of the inner man. 


UMEROUS stores scattered around 
the lake supply the visitor with 
necessary food making the light duties 
incident to comfort a pleasure. It is 
among such surroundings that thou- 
sands of families enjoy whole months 
of sunshine and fresh air, playing in 
Nature’s great playground the games 
designed for them, living a life entirely 
unknown to those in like circumstances 
in the East. 
Although Big Bear is amidst the 


mountains and in the so-called wild. 


lands of the state, let no one imagine 
that the place is not progressive. The 
Valley of Big Bear now sports a mov- 
ing picture theatre, a live Chamber of 
Commerce, from which had come many 
wonderful pamphlets describing the 
“Land of Enchantment”; an immense 
tavern and many fine commodious 
dwellings; a nine hole golf course al- 
ternating mountain hazards and valley 
fairways is a certainty in the near fu- 
ture. 

All these improvements, however, are 
on the south side of the lake, leaving 
the north shore still primitive in its 
ruggedness and wild natural attrac- 
tiveness. Here the men wear rough 
fishing clothes from sun up ’til bed- 
time; a shave is an incident of camp 
life much commented upon and the 
women fish and roam the mountain 
sides in the full freedom of comfortable 
knickers. 

No matter how tempting the riffle, 
camp had to be opened, wood cut, water 
lugged and supplies brought from the 


. store, therefore the day was gone be- 


fore all of these things were done, but 
it was with the promise made myself 
of early morning fishing that I went 
to bed and to sleep. It was a promise 
made, but never kept, however, for we 
awakened next morning to be greeted 
by a blinding, driving snowstorm which 
continued for three days and left be- 
hind it, as a reminder, over a foot of 
snow on the level. 

Less than four hours by auto from 
the land of sunshine and golden 
oranges to twelve inches of snow, 
“Sunny Southern California” in May 
looked to our eyes much like New Eng- 
land in January. 

Skiing, toboganning, snow-shoeing 
and coasting down the mountainsides at 
once took preference over fishing. The 
Californians were wild over the snow, 
many of them seeing it nearby for the 
first time; they rolled in it, ate it, 


threw. it and in many ways showed 
their enjoyment at its presence. Far 
keener about it were they than we who 
had so recently left much of it and to 
whom the word snow brought unpleas. 
ant thoughts of hard work necessary 
to its removal from city side-walks, 
To the Californian, however, snow will 
always be a delight and a mystery. 

The mountains redoubled their 
beauty, clad in their white robes with 
the wonderful green pines rising to 
enormous heights. The snow, however, 
soon melted under the rays of a sun 
summer-like in its intensity and in a 
few days had disappeared except upon 
the mountain tops. 

To the mere fisherman this enforced 
wait must have proved tedious, but to 
the true angler so much besides fish- 
ing enters into his enjoyment that de. 
lays are oftimes full of pleasure. 

It was with a keen sense of satis. 
faction, however, that at last I found 
myself on the wharf, tackle in hand, 
having had, to tell the truth, a fill of 
Nature’s wonders for the time being 
and anxious to try my luck with the 
fish. With what flies to tempt the 
trout’s Epicurean taste is in itself al- 
ways a fascinating study to the angler, 
contributing greatly to his pleasure. 

Beginning with stock patterns the 
fly-book was soon exhausted and with 
negative results. Big flies, small flies, 
flies of every color of the rainbow; flies 
floated and flies fished wet were tried 
for over three hours without the re 
ward of a single flash and in despair 
I was almost ready to accept the ver- 
dict that “Big Bear trout will not rise 
to the fly.” 

Combing over my fly-book again, 
rejecting here and almost accepting 
there I came across, in the back 
flap where I seldom keep flies, a pattern 
tied for me for the sea-trout of Nova 
Scotia; a gray fty with silver body 
closely resembling the English tie 
Hardy. Tying this on as a last resort 
I again began casting with but little 
hope of success. Either an inborn 
stubbornness or some unexplainable in- 
stinct kept me at my task. 


a out of the depths came4 
silvery form, swirled at my fly and 
*though I struck sharply—was gone. 
Two thrills went chasing themselves up 
and down my vertebrae; first, that fa 
miliar one which comes to the oldest 
veteran fly-fisherman as well as the 
latest novice, when a trout swirls at 
his lure; second, from the knowledge 
suddenly acquired that these trout 
would rise to my fly. 

Doubts fell away and secure in the 
knowledge thus obtained, I began cast- 
ing again. Inside of an hour four great 
trout rose—and were missed. At first 
I thought that the fish were rising 
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Hooked rainbows attempt to entangle the angler’s line in sunken 


brush. 


short, swirling around my fly, not tak- 
ing it in, but a sharp tug from one of 
them quickly dispelled this illusion. 


ECALLING an experience of mine 

some years ago at Squaw Brook, 
Moosehead Lake, Maine, gave me the 
idea that these fish, like the salmon 
there, swirled before taking the fly and 
not afterwards as do our eastern brook 
trout and that I was simply taking the 
fly away from them. 

To a fly-fisherman used to Salvelinus 
fontinalis this waiting for the. tug of 
your fish is almost an impossibility as 
all old anglers will attest. The strike 
comes with the first indication of the 
swirl, an instinctive action too quick 
for thought. 

Filled with courage, however, I 
again assayed trying the meantime to 
keep my nerves under subjection and 
saying over and over to myself, “Don’t 


| strike, don’t strike, wait for the pull.” 


This time fortune was kind and the 
next rise found me fast to a noble fish. 
Talk about the rainbow of Big Bear 
not fighting! Out of the 
water he: came with the 
first prick of the hook, a 
good two feet in the air, 
his wet sides _ perfectly 
showing the beautiful iri- 
descent coloring from which 
he derives his name. 
Smash! and he was back 
in his native element 
streaking it twenty yards 
away for the middle of the 
lake; doubling with lighten- 
ing-like rapidity he headed 
for the shore faster than 
the reel could take up line; 
out again. into the sunshine, 
then heading for a line of 
sunken trees. Oh, it was 
a fight well worth traveling 
miles to participate in and 
joyous in the extreme. 
Grief soon followed, for 
after his next leap the line 


came back slack 
and reeling in 
I found that my 
leader had 
parted near the 
lower end. 
Thought- 
lessly I had 
been using a 
last year’s 
trace, the par- 
ticipant of 
many a battle 
and carelessness 
had once again 
met its deserved 
reward. 

Suddenly the 
whole _ tragic 
situation 
dawned upon me, not the mere loss of 
the fish, in itself a trifling matter, 
though I badly wanted him in my net, 
but the fact that I had at last found 
a fly that these fish would take and 
take freely only to lose it the first day 
out and no more to be had nearer than 
Boston, three thousand miles away. 

The irony of it sunk deep into my 
soul and slowly and dejectedly I picked 
up my belongings and made my way 
to camp. I had had tribulation enough 
for one day. The next morning found 
me in the same unhappy frame of 
mind; trout there were in plenty and 
free risers, only I had nothing to cause 
them to rise. 


HE suggestion of my “better half,” 
“why not MAKE a fly,” changed 
the whole world immediately and I 
mentally kicked myself for my stupid- 
ity. Being somewhat of an amateur at 
fly-tieing I had a few feathers with me 
but no grays or no silver thread. 
A trip across the lake with the “put- 
put” to Holloways Camps was taken, 
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and an excursion into his hen-yard fol- 
lowed; the old gray rooster soon was 
minus a few feathers. Returning to 
camp, Gray’s last year’s Christmas 
tree yielded its silver tinsel and I was 
hard at work with the result that a fly, 
a fair imitation of the lost treasure, 
was soon dangling from the end of a 
newly tied leader. 


| WAS taking no chances this time and 
carefully went over every bit of my 
tackle. The fish were still there and 
ready for my imitation, for on the sec- 
ond cast a beauty came, was hooked 
and after twenty minutes’ hard fight 
was brought to net. 

Can you not imagine my feelings, 
brother anglers, as I sat and gazed on 
that fish; five and one-half pounds of 
burnished silver with its band of rain- 
bow coloring, showing from head to 
tail. My fish, taken from waters said 
to contain trout obtainable with bait 
only and taken on a fly of my own 
tieing. What could be sweeter? We 
were the only ones in camp at the time 
and as the fish was more than sufficient 
for our needs I stopped fishing, a little 
reluctantly, I admit, as I was strongly 
tempted to try for one more. The old 
rule, strongly impounded in youth by 
an angling father, of never catching 
more than could be disposed of was 
adhered to and I limited myself to one 
fish a day. 

As usual, virtue was its own reward 
and soon parties who were not fisher- 
men came to camp. I could give away 
fish every day, thereby having a legiti- 
mate excuse to fish to my heart’s con- 
tent. I do not wish to create a wrong 
impression concerning these rainbows. 
It was not a question of going out, 
making a few casts and being hooked 
to a fish; far from it. I have fished 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Leon F. WHITNEY 


HUNTING /r Health 


We No Longer Subscribe for the “Night Air Is 


WY JHEN I was a small lad, I well 
remember my Grandmother’s 
telling my Dad not to take us 

boys out in the night air, it was bad 

for us. My Grandmother used to sleep 
with all the windows tight, and al- 

though she lived to be over ninety, I 

am hereupon going to dispute her good 

advice. Night air has helped to cure 
consumptives. It has given many of 
my friends buoyant health, it will give 
anyone health. Something will in 

. hunting at night, if the air doesn’t. 

So far in my experience, I have been 

hunting with hundreds of men in many 

parts of the country. I have seen 
them fall into rivers when trying to 
cross on logs, or crack the ice in ponds 

when they have fallen out of trees. I 

have seen dozens of men ship a boot- 

ful of water, pour it out, and’ dry the 
boot out while walking. On almost 
every hunt I have seen men get up 

a thorough sweat, and be soaked, sit 

down, and dry out. I have seen them 

exposed to violent storms until they 
were drenched and would have felt 
much happier without the clammy 
clothes to stick to them all the way 
home. I have seen about every chance 
for one to catch cold according to the 
old and new ideas. And as yet I have 
never known a man or boy to contract 

a cold or rheumatism from the experi- 

ences of the night, in which I have 

myself shared -to the fullest. 

Yes, there is more simon pure health 
to be found in a clean strenuous ’coon 
hunt than any form of recreation of 
which I know. Best of all there is 
usually something concrete at the end. 
One has a definite idea of what one 
is going to get, and the abstract idea 
of doing exercise for health is not to 
be compared with it. 

Health is like wealth, a means to 
an end and a reward. Health is eas- 
iest accumulated when you have some 
great service in mind above the mere 
idea of getting rich. When the ideal 
is there, the compensation comes, if the 
ideal is sound and you work hard 
enough. And with health, when the 
object is to get something or to do 
something, health comes as the reward. 
It is not in itself the object. 

What do I do when it is not hunting 
season? Then I take my children 
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walking and train my. dogs all I can. 
I walk with them in the woods. I 
let the dogs bark up trees at squirrels 
and I amble around in the day time 
on the week-ends. Training is my ob- 
ject—health my reward. 

Get a real friend—a dog. If you 
are where you can, train him to be a 
’coon dog. You will find in this sport 
all the exercise you need. Probably 
you can’t do that, but you can get a 
dog and train him and you will be a 
more vigorous and virile man, getting 
healthy outdoor exercise, with a real 
chum best of all you will be supremely 
happy with the simplest things, the 
things that we all need more than the 
expensive, material things we all think 
we need. 

The country is full of people who 
are hunting for health and there are 
thousands who have found health by 
hunting. There are thousands more 
who are healthy because they hunt, not 
for health but for something definite. 

So I’m going to take you hunting 
with me and I want you to enjoy it 
so much that you'll go without me. 
My friend tried it and he’s hunting 
whenever he can. This time let’s go 
for a ’coon hunt and see if you aren’t 
well oiled for the rest of the week! 

Here are the dogs—Blue and Fanny. 
Blue does the business and Fanny 
helps. You can see they are both 
ready to go even though it is still early 
in the evening. See, they are both 
really smiling! 


IRST we discard all our good 

clothes and: carefully hang them in 
' the closet. Then we get into the oldest 
clothes we can find, and in a large air- 
tight, heavy, metal safe, we tuck away 
all of our stiffneckedness and formali- 


ties and age. We securely lock them 
in, and we are a bunch of boys in old 
clothes ready for boys’ fun. 

We take our equipment, which in- 
cludes one revolver, a good spot light, 
some light rope, which one of us wears 
for a belt, and the rest of our para- 
phernalia. Each one takes a lantern 
and we all pile into the flivvers. By 
eight o’clock we’re up a mile in the big 
woods and happy as a lot of boys play- 
ing ball in the back lot—yes happier, 
because we had worries and have for- 


Bad for Us’? Theory 


gotten them, while the boys don’t know 
what worries are. 

Here we go! and now you will un- 
derstand why this friend of mine, men- 
tioned above, gets exercise by hunting, 
We light our lanterns and each takes 
something along such as a pair of 
climbers, or an axe. 


Gee has the big spotlight, 
and two others each have a dog on 
a chain. We walk across a great 
clearing, which was once a farm, but 
now deserted. We think big thoughts 
of the humanity which once lived and 
prospered here. We look up and enjoy 
the moon, we see the haze hanging 
over the distance down the little valley 
below us. Then we leave the clearing 
and plunge into the big woods, and 
go straight for the brook. This little 
unimposing, trickling, peaceful brook- 
let once made this valley, and each 
spring it roars down in a great tor- 
rent, but now, how peacefully it rip- 
ples along. 

We walk up the brook a short dis- 
tance. I take the chains off the dogs 


and ask you all to allow me to do all [ 
I simply say f 


the talking to them. 
“Hunt ’em up, boys.” After a few 
minutes of running around us, frisk- 
ing, they begin to get down to business. 
Blue begins to “wind.” He stands as 
high as he can on tiptoe and gently 
analyzes the air, then like a shadow 
he disappears into the night and we 
see no more of him for 30 minutes. 
Fanny rambles off some distance too, 
and we sit down and talk. Finally 
Blue comes in to our circle of lantern 
light, shakes his head and we get up 
and walk some more. This time we 
go further up the brook, perhaps 4 
half mile, for Blue has covered all 
the country in a great circle and we 
know that no ’coon could be there, s0 
we must get beyond Blue’s range. We 
sit down again and tell the best stories 
a man ever heard. Of course I do 4 
lot of bragging about my hounds. 
Who could help extolling such fine ani- 
mals and their exploits? Fanny has 
come in from a short range and we 
hear nothing from Blue. Suddenly, 
look at Fanny! She cocks her long 
ears as high as she can and turns 
her head with a curious, little turn 
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Then she dashes away like mad over 
to our left, in just the opposite direc- 
tion from which Blue went out. We 
all strain our ears (we would if that 
were possible because nobody ever lis- 
tened any harder), and, hooray, there 
he goes, the old trusty! His bugling 
is very indistinct, but he has his ’coon 
on the run. 


“ OW do I know it’s not something 
else he is running?” you ask. 

“Leave that to me,” I answer. “He 
has never fooled me yet. He will run 
nothing but tree animals.” 

Then we all scramble up on a small 
hillock nearby and listen to the finest 
music in the world—at least to a hunt- 
er’s ears—the distant baying of the 
hound’s clear voice on the trail! 

They are running in a great circle. 
Now, the oon has fooled Blue, but 
just long enough for Fanny to catch 
up, and now both dogs cause the woods 
toring and echo. After a fine run, this 
music gets stronger and changes in 
tone, until it seems to be concentrated 
in one spot, and we know the chase 
is ended. 

“He’s up!” we cry. Here is where 
we get in our exercise, for the dogs 
have treed the ’coon a half mile or 
more away and they did not pick out a 
barren plain to stretch between us. 
“Now, may the best man win! but 
whoever does, please wait until I get 
there before talking to those dogs. I 
have a solemn compact with them, that 
if they will stay at the tree, I will come 
to them—no matter if it takes me 
three days. They would not break 
theirs and I would not break mine, and 
so that is why I want to be the first 
to speak to them, if you don’t mind.” 
We eventually reach the tree, all puf- 
fing and blowing, more than any five 
daily dozens ever made any of us. 
We’re wet from perspiration too and 
not the least bit tired. Anyway we 
wouldn’t know it if we were, for our 
interest in the chase is so keen. 

But suffering 
Moses! look at the 
tree the critter took 
to go up! It is an 
immense pine, and fif- 
teen feet to the low- 
est limb. “Who of 
you wants to climb?” 

“All right, but you 
can’t negotiate that 
tree without the rope, 
and if we have to take 
the rope away from 
our friend, he might 
lose something, so 
bother the rope! 
Here, give me the 
axe.” I cut down a 
Sappling, take off 
enough limbs and cut 


' What ’coon dog 


the top off and here we have a fair 
ladder, which we lean into the big tree 
and in a few minutes our ambitious 
friend is in the great tree, with his 
gun in his pocket and spotlight in hand, 
while the dogs sit gazing up into the 
tree without winking an eye. Whether 
we know where the ’coon is or not, 
Blue and Fanny do, and they know he 
is up near the top, for they are not a 


Here’s Blue, eager for a ’coon hunt. 


bit nervous. While our man is climb- 
ing, looking over every branch on the 
way up, some of us amuse ourselves 
cutting crotched sticks. Then we come 
back and form a circle—some of us 
with two lanterns while the rest have 
only the crotched sticks. 

Finally a weak tremulous voice far 
up in the tree announces that “there’s 
something up here.” He undertook a 
he-man’s job to climb that tree and 
now that he is face to face with the 
wild beast it looks much larger than 
the squirrel-like animal he expected to 
find, and his knees feel weak, too. 


INALLY he says, “Here he is. He’s 

a big one.” That’s what they all 
say, no matter if the ’coon is an eight 
or a twenty-two pounder. “We’re 
ready,” we tell him. I ask if he is sure 


wouldn’t rather hunt than eat? 


it is not a porcupine, and then he 
shoots. “Take him, Blue!” A falling 
through the branches somewhere in the 
tree, we can’t tell where to save us! 
Then a rush of the dog, for he knows, 
then a thump on the ground and Blue 
is standing over the ’coon all in the 
same second. 


HE knows from long experience that 
the first instant is the time to do 
the business, but the ’coon is too big 
for his mouth, and while he gives him 
a savage shaking, he is shaking gristle 
and piano wire and the hair is so thick 
that there is a very nice cushion all 
around the ’coon. Now they are fac- 
ing each other, and in that instant 
Fanny pounces and the ’coon breathes 
his last for her jaws are the real, genu- 
ine Bessemer. 

We make a great fuss over our dogs, 
get on our coats, hold the little tree so 
the climber can come down and hide 
away to a different country, letting the 
most ambitious carry the ’coon. 

Goodness knows how far we are from 
the cars, but we let goodness worry 
about it. Again we are sitting down 
on the ground or on stones or logs, 
and listening. We become well rested 
and a little sleepy. The orchestra of 
the crickets plays, and the twinkling 
stars and big jolly moon shine through 
the silhouetted tree tops. The air fills 
our lungs like so much nectar of the 
Gods. Drowsiness comes easily and to 
the best of us, for when we listen we 
hear nothing except perhaps someone 
snoring, together with the zizzing of 
the insects. 

This time it is Fannie who finds the 
track first and soon has straightened 
it out. Blue must have been working 
the same track, for he has already gone 
in with her, and then once more we 
listen to a splendid chase. This time 
it is longer and over much rougher 
country. Because I never happened to 
know a dog to start a ’coon from here 
that he didn’t go down over a distant 
hill and tree some- 
where on the other 
side where the larger 
woods are, I suggest 
that we start along, 
and we do. But not 
so fast this time. We 
have a hill to climb 
and we cannot hear a 
sound from the dogs. 
We each have one 
hand to hold onto 
trees. We need the 
other for our lantern. 
The hill is steep and 
we use all our mus- 
cles ascending and 
when he finally get to 
the top we sit down 
(Cont. on page 112) 
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Mike is a trifle camera shy. 


call of the hills and decided to have 

a day in the bush with my dog and 
gun. As this was to be a one-day trip, 
I did not wish to go too far, for this 
reason a spot known as Velvet Hill, lo- 
cated about twenty miles from my 
place, appeared to me to be the place 
to go. 

Velvet Hill, a few years ago, was 
one of the best spots for foxes of which 
I had any knowledge. One could go 
out there at any time of the day and, 
with a good dog, start a fox in from 
ten to twenty minutes; at the time of 
which I write things were quite differ- 
ent, but as the hare and the snowshoe 
rabbit were fairly plentiful I was will- 
ing to take my chance with a fox, and 
if not in evidence, put in a day hunt- 
ing hares. My dog, Mike, will work 
well on either, but always leaves the 
hare if he crosses a fox trail, which 
trait is just to my liking. 

I always prefer two dogs or more 
when hunting, especially if out hunt- 
ing foxes, but as Belle, my other ::ound, 
was engaged in maternal duties, I was 
compelled to be content with Mike 
alone. 

I left home just as the day was 
breaking, taking plenty of lunch in case 
I should be compelled to stay longer 
than I had intended and arrived at Vel- 
vet Hill in a little over an hour, so had 
a full day before me. Velvet Hill is a 
large mound composed of sand with a 
sort of mossy growth that is soft under- 
foot, no doubt the source from which 
it gained its name. It is about half a 
mile over it one way and about one- 
third of a mile the other way, with a 
growth of sumach and other scrub dot- 
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i was in November that I felt the 
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_ of VELVET HILL 


How Mike, the Hound, Outwitted Reynard 


ted here and there over its entire sur- 
face. It is surrounded on three sides 
by ridges of hardwood slash and bor- 
dered on the remaining side with a 
clearing dotted thickly with stumps 
and covering about twenty-five acres 
and connecting up with a swamp of ce- 
dar. This swamp, or rather chain of 
swamps, lies to the northwest of what 
is known locally as Turner’s Creek. 

I took Mike off the chain and away 
he went, then I took the path up the 
side of Velvet Hill for a distance of 
about 200 yards and sat down to wait 
until I should hear from Mike. At the 
end of about a half an hour the dog 
returned. As I thought he has covered 
pretty well all of the hill, I came to the 
conclusion that Reynard was not there 
to-day, and I had better go down to the 
swamp and try for hares. The hares 
proved much easier to find, as Mike 
had scarcely entered the swamp when 
he commenced to give tongue and was 
soon speeding away to the tune I love 
to hear. Soon he turned and came 
back; then over a log leaped a white 
streak. I let loose with the right bar- 
rel and collected the game. 


wl five minutes the dog was going 
strong again, and though this time 
the chase took longer, I finally put the 


hare on my belt with number one. This 
performance was repeated during the 
forenoon until I had five hares hang- 
ing from my belt. They were getting 
rather heavy to carry around. Mike 
had ranged the swamp for quite a 
while but seemed unable to get another, 


so I made up my mind to move over a 


small ridge to the north and work a 
small swamp of about twenty acres 
that lay over in that direction. Just 
before reaching this piece of swamp I 
noticed Mike with his nose in the air 
traveling westward across the clearing. 

He soon reached the fence that was 
some distance away and thickly grown 
with wild raspberry canes and small 
beach saplings, then commenced to give 
tongue and sped away toward the west. 
He went out of hearing and I knew 
then that I was going to have my fox 
hunt after all. I listened for a consid- 
erable time, but could hear nothing, of 
the dog, so I then decided to go back 
to Velvet Hill as I was now north of 


the hill and the dog had gone south. 
west. The sun had come out bright 
and it was quite hot, so I hung the 
hares on my outer coat on the tree at 
the edge of the swamp and started to- 
ward the hill. When I reached the top 
of the hill I could hear the dog again, 
still toward the southwest but appar. 
ently coming nearer to the hill each 
minute. Not knowing how far the fox 
might be ahead of the dog, I decided to 
stay where I was. Over in the direc. 
tion of the dog a cowpath left the slash 
and ran along the foot of the hill on 
which I stood. 


S I watched from the cover I had 

taken, the fox appeared on his 
path. He would stop, look back, and 
listen to the dog drawing nearer, then 
fairly fly for a time, then stop and 
listen again. A short distance ahead 
of the fox I noticed a fallen tree, the 
end of which was near the path, the 
other end lay up on a small ridge in 
the slash, the tree, in all, being about 
one hundred feet long. Reynard came 
on up the path until he had passed the 
tree about one hundred yards, then 
turning in his tracks, he sped back 
along the path to where the tree lay 
and with a flying leap landed on the 
tree trunk, ran along it and disap- 
peared into the slash. Pretty good, my 
fine fellow, but if Mike is fooled by 
that trick, I miss my guess, thought I. 
Just the same I knew it would be in- 
teresting to see what would happen 
when the dog came along. 

I did not know how long to wait, but 
when the dog struck the path it seemed 
clear sailing and he came up it ata 
great clip, passed the tree that the fox 
had run and ran by where Reynard 
had turned back, but not far, consid- 
ering the speed at which he was trav- 
eling. I should judge he overreached 
about forty yards. Then he missed the 
scent, swung off to the right and circled 
back; still no scent, so he went care 
fully back over the trail saying noth- 
ing, sniffing very carefully, past the 
tree that the fox had leaped on and 
noticed nothing, then slowly back t 
where the scent had ended. It was 
then that he decided to start a new tac 
tic. Starting out in a circle to the right 
he made a loop of about two hundred 
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yards, the far side of which reached 
well up into the slash on the other side 
of the path. He had only passed out 
of my sight in the slash a few mo- 
ments when he commenced to give 
tongue again and I knew Reynard’s 
trick had availed him nothing more 
than a few minutes in which to rest. 


| dog was soon out of hearing 
again in the ridges and I knew of 
no better plan than to go down and take 
cover near enough to the path to reach 
it with shot as it was quite likely that 
the fox would return sooner or later 
and run that path again. 

I waited near the path for over an 
hour without again hearing the dog. 

Then all at once I heard him in the 
swamp on the north side of the hill 
where I had shot the hares earlier in 
the day. The stand I now held did not 
look good to me as I was up wind from 
the game, so I went back up the hill. 
When I reached the crest I looked care- 
fully around to see if I could catch 
sight of the red one again, but could 
not. Soon I saw the dog at the edge of 
the clearing near the swamp and he 
appeared to be puzzled as he worked 
around making circles but seemed un- 
able to trail Reynard any farther. 


I scanned the clearing closely over 
its entire length but failed to see any- 
thing of the fox, but I noticed about 
twenty-five young cattle not far from 
the dog that did not appear to know 
whether to charge the dog or beat a re- 
treat. 

As Mike did not seem able to again 
pick up the trail, I decided to go over 
to where he was and see if I could learn 
the reason. When I got over to that 
side I noticed that the cattle tracks 
were quite fresh and led directly over 
to where they were at the present time; 
this gave me an idea. I caught the dog 
and, making a detour so as not to dis- 
turb the cattle, I came between them 
and the hill, then releasing the dog and 
touching the ground with my hand, I 
said, “Find, Mike.” Mike started to 
use his nose and circle around and, 
just as I thought, had not gone far 
when he picked up his trail and was 
soon well over Velvet Hill. The dog 
was soon out of hearing again and I 
did not feel altogether pleased with the 
way things were working out. 


HERE was nothing I could do but 
await developments, so I went back 

up Velvet Hill again to have the ad- 
vantage of high ground in order to hear 


better. I sat down. After a wait of 
about one and a half hour I again 
heard the dog indistinctly away to the 
northwest. It became apparent that 
the fox was coming up through the 
swamp to cross the pasture. 


ERE again luck seemed to be 

against me, for as the dog drew 
nearer, the fox came out of the swamp 
about one hundred and sixty yards 
from where I was hiding and made 
straight for the cattle. Mike seemed 
to have learned his lesson, for as soon 
as he came out to where the cattle were 
he circled them, picked up the trail and 
was soon again on the hill. It was now 
past four o’clock and it began to look 
as if the coming of night would put an 
end to my chance of a shot. 

This time, however, when the fox 
went over Velvet Hill he went toward 
the southeast (the last time he had 
gone southwest). I thought maybe he 
would hole up on the hill this time, and 
if he did I would be able to get the dog 
and strike for home. I was making 
plans to return later on when my other 
hound, Belle, would be in shape for 
hunting, and show this tricky red fel- 
low a thing or two. Following the hunt 

(Continued on page 118) 


The three young pupils; even now they know the significance of the hound’s note. 
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The LURE of the TIP-UP 


Ice Fishing Furnishes a Definite Motive for Getting 
Outdoors in the Wzunter. 


NE day, a number of years ago, 

I was persuaded to go on an Ice 

Fishing trip. This game had 
never appealed to me, consequently I 
went reluctantly, fully convinced before 
I started that I was in for a miserable 
day of it. I came back happy and 
full of “pep,” with a hearty appetite, 
and a new page in memory’s book that 
was filled with thrills and scenes of 
unusual interest. 

It had grown upon me slowly, this 
lure of the red flag on the “tip-up.” 
The day was bitterly cold, with “Ka- 
bibonokka,” the North Wind, trying his 
best to penetrate through to the mar- 
row of our bones, and as far as I was 
concerned, succeeding in his chilling de- 
sign. I shivered and shook as I fol- 
lowed my companions out on the snow- 
covered, ice bound lake, wondering at 
the same time how it was that the 
other fellows seemed so warm and 
comfortable. 

Then one of the boys handed me an 
iron bar, heavy and cold to the touch. 
I took it hesitantly, hoping that he 
would take it back, for I was so cold 
and miserable that the very thought of 
changing from my huddled up position 
sent chills running down my back and 
out of my toes. 

“Cut a hole here,” the brute said un- 
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feelingly, “make it slightly smaller 
than the length of your foot.” Then as 
an after thought. “That’s so no one 
will stick his foot through the hole an’ 
get wet or hurt.” 

“A—Il ri-ght” I chattered. 

That ice was hard and the cutter 
was heavy and after I had been at it 
about five minutes I was ready to quit. 
But I didn’t, I stuck to it, not wanting 
to appear a quitter, until I made the 
hole. 

“Cut the next one here,” my tormen- 
tor called from a spot some thirty feet 
away. 

Over I went and forcing myself to 
the task, started a new hole. 

Then, gradually I began to lose that 
chilly, frozen feeling. The wind seemed 
to be losing its penetrating bite, while 
the sun, just rising over the pine clad 
hill to the east, made my heart jump 
with anticipation as I thought of the 
golden rays that would soon shine on 
me. 


| o before the sun’s rays reached 
me, however, in fact before I fin- 
ished the second hole, my body swelled 
with a wonderful glow, my muscles 
seemed to respond to a new urge within 
me and I actually started the third hole 
with a zest that surprised me. 


Here’s How It’s Done 


By 
Ray BERGMAN 


It was then that I noted the beauti- 
ful shore line of the pond we were on. 
The dark line of evergreens stood out 
in vivid contrast to the white expanse 
of lake and the snow covered, sun 
flooded mountains in the background, 
while the sky above was a ‘study in 
blue, white and red. 


“TT” LAG’S up.” Something about the 

sound of that call thrilled me 
Over the lake came Billie running for 
all he was worth. What was he runr- 
ning for? There, I see it. A little red 
flag fluttering from a spindly stick. 
Something urges me to run. I do, but 
not in time to beat Billie. Time enough 
however to hear the reel-like contrap- 
tion on that stick hum as the line sped 
away through the hole and out of 
sight in the dark green waters. 

Billie took the line in his hand, held 
it for a while (it had stopped running 
out) and then gave it a sudden jerk. 
I saw the line vibrate crazily then, and 
Billie pulled in slowly but steadily. 
With a sudden upward and outward 
pull he threw a flopping fish out o 
the ice. It was a pickerel and such 
a dandy. Three pounds, if an ounce, 
and more vividly colored than I have 
ever seen one in the summer time. 

That was fun, and after I had felt 
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a few of those fish myself, as they 
tugged away at the end of my line, far 
under the ice, I began to realize what 
the fascination was, that pulled my 
comrades out on the coldest days of 
winter. It was the combination of 
healthy exercise, picturesque scenes, 
the noon-day meal around the roaring 
campfire and the indescribable thrill 
that electrified the body whenever a 
red flag “popped up” advertising the 
strike of a fish. 


ROM that day on, I have been keenly 

alive to the outlet this sport affords 
to the pent-up desires of the winter 
bound angler, to whom the longing for 
the feel of a game fish at the end of a 
line, becomes a maddening torture be- 
fore spring. 

Ice fishing relieves this void and 
longing; besides it takes one out into 
the open spaces, out into the keen win- 
ter air, making the lungs expand with 
life-giving oxygen and the blood course 
through the veins with an exhilarating 
warmth, with the resulting glow of new 
found health. What a contrast this 
makes to the person who stays indoors 
toasting ones toes at the fireside, with 
the attendant drowsiness and lack of 


' spiritual inspiration. 


The first requisite in following this 
sport is suitable clothing. The best 
material for outdoor clothing is wool. 
Next to the skin wear woolen under- 
clothing, following that with some snug 
fitting vest, either of knitted sweater 
material or leather (preferably fleece 
lined). Then insert between the under- 
clothing and the vest a lining of news- 
paper. This will effectively prevent the 
wind from penetrating through to the 
body. Two woolen shirts and a macki- 
nac complete the outfit above the waist- 
line, with the exception of the hat. 
This is not so important, as almost 
any sort of cap will do, but I think the 
most suitable is the round knitted skull 
cap. 


T# trousers should be of the regu- 


lar type, preferably woolen. Per- 
sonally I wear two pair, the under ones 
from some old cast off suit and the 
outer ones of heavy virgin wool. Do 
not tuck the trousers into the shoe 
tops as that leaves an opening for 
bits of ice to fall in and cold air to 
creep through, chilling the insides of 
the footwear with the resultant cold 
feet. Then, too, if one happens to step 
in water that goes over the shoe tops, 
the trousers being over the shoes pre- 
vent a wet foot. Attention to little 
details like this often means the differ- 
ence beween a happy day and a mis- 
erable one. 

As regards the footwear, the best 
shoe to use is no doubt that type of 
hunting shoe with the leather top and 


the rubber bottom. Get them about 
three sizes too large, so that besides 
wearing wool socks one can also incase 
the feet with a pair of fleece-lined boot 
slippers. Outfitted in this manner, one 
is prepared to spend the day out on the 
windswept lake without misgivings as 
to feeling comfortable. 

When indulging in strenuous ex- 
ercise, like cutting the holes, it is wise 
to take off the mackinaw and one of 
the extra shirts, if necessary. Do not 
allow yourself to become overheated or 
to perspire. Once in this condition 
it will be impossible to feel comfortable 
again during the rest of the trip. 

The next part of equipment neces- 
sary is the ice pick or cutter. An old 
file flattened at the end, sharpened, and 
then set into a three or four-foot han- 
dle makes a dandy—light and efficient. 


HE cast-off axle bar of a Ford also 

makes an effective cutter, the only 
objection to it being its weight. Hunt 
up the blacksmith (not such an easy 
task these days) and tell him what you 
want. In a very short time and at a 
nominal cost he will make you a cut- 
ter that can’t be beaten. 

Do not try to use an axe. It is the 
most unpleasant task in the world, cut- 
ting a hole through the ice with an axe. 
The ice flies into one’s face and creeps 
down one’s back; it splashes water over 
the arms and gloves and is, generally 
speaking, a veritable kill-joy. 

The Tip-Up is made in various styles, 
only one that I know of being sold on 
the market. The oldest and simplest 
one to make is to use a piece of thin 
board, two feet long, one end of which 
is shaved to a point, the place to at- 
tach the ever necessary flag. A hole 
is bored through the opposite end of 
the board, about three inches from the 


When the 
weather is mild, 
pickerel often 
feed voracious- 
ly. Let the bait 
swim freely 
just over weed 


end, and a piece of broomhandle is 
then stuck through it. 

The line (usually four to six feet 
long) is tied te the short end of this 
board. In setting this tip-up, the short 
end is adjusted over the center of the 
hole, the broomstick straddling it, of 
course. (See Fig. 1.) When a fish 
bites, the long end of the board rises in 
the air, the flag waving its signal in 
the breeze. , 


i= simple one is made with 
the umbrella rib. The whole rib 
is used, including the joint that is at- 
tached to it. The joint is fastened se- 
curely to a small stick or board. This 
board is then stuck into a hole made 
for it on the surface of the ice. The 
flag is tied on one end of the rib and 
the line on the other. It is set with the 
flag downward, so that when a fish 
bites the flag goes fluttering into the 
air. (See Fig. 2.) 

There is one very serious objection to 
both of these tip-ups. Neither one pro- 
vides a running line, which in a great 
many cases means a lost minnow and 
a lost strike. One would not think of 
striking a fish the instant he took hold 
of a minnow, and yet that is what 
practically takes place every time a 
fish tries to run away with the bait 
when using one of the above tip-ups. 
Naturally about fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. of the strikes result in the fish 
either skinning the hook or getting 
scared off. 

There is one tip-up on the market, 
sold very reasonably, which provides a 
place to insert a line carrier or spool. 
This tip-up is very simple, being noth- 
ing more than a thin strip of very 
tough wood some twenty inches long, 
fitted at the top with a spring, with a 
six-inch wire extending from one end of 
the spring on which to attach the flag. 


‘os flag is then set by putting it 
into the trigger which is in the 
middle of the tip-up. The tugging fish 
releases the trigger, sending the flag 
into the air with an audible snap. At 
the same time the line is let free to run 
from the spool or carrier attached 
thereon and the fish is able to run as 
far as he likes with the bait. (See 
Fig. 3.) By the time one reaches the 
tip-up the biting fish has generally 
reached the end of his first run and 
has started turning the bait around in 
his mouth. When one takes hold of 
the line it is easy to tell when to strike, 
the best time generally being when the 
fish starts moving off the second time. 

On feeling the tugging fish, one is 
usually filled with the desire to play 
the fish at the end of his fly rod so 
that the sport of landing him coud be 
enjoyed to the utmost. I once took a 
fly rod with me and tried fishing 
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fig. . 


through the ice with it. The fish were 
not biting very freely that morning 
and it became rather tiresome stand- 
ing in one spot waiting for a bite. 
Then, too, once in a while a red flag 
would go up and I had the doubtful 
pleasure of seeing my pardner catching 
all the fish. Finally I became tired of 
the job and, sticking my rod in a snow 
bank, I left the line in the water with 
the minnow swimming away for all he 
was worth. A half hour later I noticed 
that the rod was down. I ran to the 
hole, getting there just in time to catch 
the butt joint, following the rest of he 
rod into the water. I caught the fish 
all right and had a lot of fun with him, 
but the pleasure was spoiled when I 
found that the tip joint of my rod had 
been severely strained when the fish 
pulled it through the hole. Since then 
I have been content to use tip-ups, al- 
though I generally carry a steel rod 
with me and use it if the fish are bit- 
ing rapidly. 

An ice-dipper is a necessity not to 
be forgotten. Almost any shallow dip- 
per will do the trick, after numerous 
holes are punched through it. This tool 
is used to clean out the holes when they 
are first cut and after, to keep clean- 
ing out the ever-freezing water. 


HE bait pail is a necessity. Get 

one of at least twelve quarts. The 
larger the better as it provides more 
breathing space for the minnows and 
they do not freeze up as quickly. As 
to the kind of minnows to use, one gen- 
erally has to be satisfied with whatever 
the gods provide. On most lakes will 
be found some native who makes a busi- 
ness of supplying minnows to ice fish- 
ermen. If not, one must find out be- 
forehad, so that they can be bought 
elsewhere and carried along. During 
the cold weather they can be carried in 
the bait pail for long distances with- 
out many casualties. We have often 
made trips of seventy miles, used some 
of the bait and then carried them back 
again putting them in the washtub for 
the next trip, all without losing a sin- 
gle bait. 

I have found salt-water killies very 
effective for ice fishing. These little 
beggars are as tough as iron. Once 
one is put on the hook he keeps work- 
ing in great shape until some hungry 
pickerel or perch comes along and gob- 
bles him up. Enough line should be 
left free in the water to enable the bait 
to work down to within a foot of the 
top of the weeds. A little adjusting 
will take care of this, it being wise to 
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feel of the line occasionally to see if 
the minnow is clear of the bottom, for 
if it lodges in a bunch of weeds it will 
hide away and become useless as an 
attraction. .The best place to put the 
hook is just in back of the back top fin. 
Care must be taken not to penetrate 
the backbone or to stick the hook 
through the vitals, as either of these 
things will soon cause the minnow to 
die. 


NE day we arrived at our objec- 

tive lake to find that the ice cut- 
ters had been working there, imme- 
diately over the part that we knew was 
the most productive spot in the whole 
lake. 

At first we were tempted to go to 
another place, but the weather had 
turned off very warm and I felt sure 
that the cut-over space had not frozen 
over. That turned out to be the truth 
and, what is more to the point, the ice 
reached right to the edge of the best 
fishing water. Luckily we each had a 
fly rod with us, so we hooked them up 
and proceeded to fish just as we would 
have done in the summer time. We 
caught ten well conditioned pickerel 
that morning and then I bethought my- 
self of some small spinners I had with 
me. 

I tried casting the spinner without 
obtaining any results, and had about 
concluded that spinners would not work 
when I conceived the idea of putting 
on a light sinker and trolling along the 
edge of the ice field. 

I walked along slowly, trolling about 
thirty feet of line, when suddenly I got 
a good strike. It turned out to be a 
yellow perch of about a pound. After 
that I caught eight more of the yellow 


beauties, each one of good size and 
vivid coloring. It is not often that one 
ever gets the opportunity to fish in this 
manner during the winter months, but 
it proves the fact that it pays to go 
prepared for anything when out adven- 
turing with fish. 

One lake I know of that we have dis- 
continued winter fishing in for an odd 
reason. I shall never forget my first 
experiece on this pond, one bitter cold, 
snowy day in January. We had heard 
that it was a wonderful place for large 
pickerel, so we were anticipating a 
great day of it. 

There were four in our party, and 
we put out twenty tip-ups, having 
placed them all before a red flag waved. 
Then simultaneously five flags shot up 
at once, at widely divergent points. 
That was excitement with a vengeance, 
and we each rushed for a different hole 
with the expectation of getting a picke- 
rel. When I started pulling my fish up 
I noticed a difference in the fighting, 
but thought it was probably a large 
“pick.” But when I got the fish to the 
surface I saw the yawning mouth of a 
big large-mouth bass. I did not take 
him out of the water, so I do not know 
how large he was, but I judged about 
three pounds. 

Now here comes the odd part of it. 
Each one of my pardners had the same 
experience, we had had five bass 
strikes, and five hooked fish. For two 
hours after we ran from one waving 
flag to the other, finding each time a 
bass at the end of the line. We finally 
stopped fishing without a pickerel to 
our credit. At first we thought it was 
only an unusual condition of the year, 
but the following season we tried it 
again with the selfsame results. 


T is generally supposed that bass be- 

come somewhat dormant in the win- 
ter, and on most of the lakes I have 
ice-fished, one never catches one of 
these fish. This particular lake is very 
shallow and weedy, and is filled with 
an abundance of food. About ten years 
ago, it was noted for the large catches 
of pickerel and yellow perch. To-day 
only an occasional fish of these species 
is caught, but, on the other hand, the 
blue gills and Oswego bass are now as 
plentiful as the other fish were before. 
Both the bass and the blue gills were 
put in this pond, and it looks as if they 

(Continued on page 114) 
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trouble with a cross fox. Every 

time. it would snow enough to 
put my traps out of commission he’d 
travel the entire stub line I had out 
from a cabin to a small meadow, dig- 
ging out the baits and tramping all 
over the helpless trap, in each case. 

One time I made a trip over this line, 
carrying some fresh whitefish with me, 
bait that I had traveled fifty miles to 
get. I came to a place where Mr. Fox 

Shad been tramping all over a No. 4 
trap, but the snow was six inches deep 
over it and he got the bait. I was 
pretty mad but nevertheless took the 
time to raise the trap and throw sev- 
eral pieces of the fish around it. I 
went on my way to the end of that 
stub line and when I got back my cross 
fox was waiting for me. He had been 
so anxious over the discovery of the 
delectable fish, he pounced on the trap 
and got caught by both forefeet. There 
is a valuable lesson in this incident, 
namely, it pays to vary the kinds of 
bait you are using. This was further 
proved to me by the fact that a mile 
or so further on my return trip I took 
a red fox from another trap which had 
but recently been lifted, under exactly 
the same circumstances. 

Here’s a secret, known only to In- 
dians and north country trappers, that 
will help you amazingly when it comes 
to trapping foxes in snow. We all 
come and cover a trap naturally, but 
in the business of trapping a man can’t 
always wait for the snow. And when 
he looks over his lines it is very often 
Necessary to lift the traps, work which 
calls for more or less disturbance and 
the making and leaving of sign which 
warns Reynard that his greatest enemy 
has been scheming to outwit him. The 
trapper usually travels on snowshoes 
and a fox doesn’t worry about such a 
trail in fact he will travel such a route 


O%« winter I had quite a little 


Trapping Hints 


By RayMonD THOMPSON 


himself, but he knows very well by the 
actions of a man (significant in the 
tracks he leaves) whether he is mak- 
ing a set. 

Smooth out all your tracks around 
a set with a long spruce limb and take 
dead limbs of such trees as poplars 
or birch and rub them over the set. 
A fine flaky substance from the bark 
will drift down over the snow and 
gives the appearance of actually aging 
the set. The stuff should be scattered 
generously and will do a lot toward 
fooling a fox or other sly furbearer. 

If some sly Reynard continually gets 
the better of you, try this stunt. Set 
a few traps alongside the trail, just 
staking them out and don’t bother to 
put any kind of scent or bait near 
them. When a nice little snow comes 
along, travel the route and put a tempt- 
ing bait around them, preferably throw- 
ing the stuff from a distance. It’s a 
good plan to use.some bait that is en- 
tirely different from what you have 
been using in that particular vicinity. 

Occasionally foxes are plentiful in 
a marten country. If they are pret- 
ty wise they will rob your small 
marten traps right along, and we have 
mistaken their work for that of the 
Carcajou or Indian devil—the wolver- 
ine. For bringing them to account use 
what we call a secondary trap. Set 
the first one just as before, usually in 
a cubby house or pen made of stakes 
or slabs of bark, and hide a larger one 
some feet in front of the set, or at 
whatever angle the fox has been ap- 
proaching. If he’s an extra wise one 
two or three traps may be used with 
better chances for success. Usually his 
pilfering will cease with the next visit. 


OXES are always curious and will 
investigate any object that con- 
fronts them in their line of travels. 
After the freeze-up in late fall musk- 
rats push their feed houses up through 
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in the fur country. 


the ice, building them of weeds and 
other vegetation taken from the bottom 
of the lake or pond. These feed 
houses, nothing more nor less than 
small mounds, from one to three feet 
in diameter and a foot or more in 
height above the ice, are very con- 
spicuous when viewed against a back- 
ground of snow. I’ve watched foxes 
from the cover of the forest bordering 
the shores of lakes; watched them trot 
from one to another of these ’rat 
mounds and never yet saw where they 
had caught anything through their ef- 
forts, unless a bad cold. Again, curi- 
osity. 


UT if a trapper hides a muskrat 
carcass in the side of one of these 
mounds and places a trap in the right 
position, he’s pretty apt to hook Rey- 
nard. The only practical way for hid- 
ing your trap fastening is to chop into 
the ice, lay a stake to which the chain 
ring has been fastened in the hollow 
and let enough water into the depres- 
sion to freeze it there solid. A toggle 
pole is all right, but a fox might drag 
it clear across the lake and what with 
the change of wind and snow, the path 
he traveled might be totally obliterated. 
Once I had an eagle kill a cross fox 
for me, while it was trapped out on the 
ice. The monster bird tore the fur 
into bits which blew all over the ice and 
the carcass looked like it had been 
struck by a cyclone. Ravens will some- 
times bother a fox after he has died 
in a trap and mice will sometimes ruin 
the pelt of one that has been left lying 
for long. 

One winter when the rabbits were 
dying off by the thousands the brush 
wolves got so desperate they would 
tackle the lesser animals we trapped 
and our loss in foxes alone that season - 
was enough to make a fellow do the 
hornpipe every time he thought of it. 
But the foxes were hungry too and we 





caught them in the most amateurish 
sets vou could imagine. They would 
enter a V-shaped pen without the 
slightest hesitation, so eager were they 
to get at the bait enclosed there. Life 
in the big woods country at such times 
is surely a proof of the old saying, 
“The fittest survive.” 


Co the trapper is justified 
in poisoning foxes, providing he is 
in a location where no harm will re- 
sult from its use, like on a big lake, 
miles from a place where there are 
dogs or other creatures which might 
suffer. One winter we netted a couple 
of sleigh loads of whitefish, intending 
to take them to a mission some eighty 
miles away and trade them for furs. 
Heavy snows in rapid succession pre- 
vented our carrying out our plans and 
it looked as though all these splendid 
fish were going to waste. But right 
after the heavy storms broke the foxes 
discovered the whitefish where we had 
left them out on the frozen lake. They 
gathered there from all directions and 
at one time we counted something over 
two dozen foxes on the lake. Poison 
pills scattered about where they were 
feeding from the fish took toll of them. 
The foxes were in the right condition 
for poisoning—they were half-starved 
and the frozen fish were so hard it was 
like gnawing at a bone. By the time 
they had had enough the little pills 
began to work and very few of the 
foxes escaped. 

One can take a partridge and while 
it is yet warm, slit the breast in séveral 
places with a sharp knife and sprinkle 
a few grains of strychnine in the slits. 
This job should be done out 
on an open lake, where 
foxes travel, taking espe- 
cial care that every speck 
of the poison is accounted 
for. I killed a dog once 
through carelessness in pre- 
paring my poison baits at 
the cabin and that taught 
me a lesson. 

Chop through the ice to 
a depth of say three inches, 
making a hollow just large 
enough to receive the par- 
tridge nicely. Lay the bird in it, breast 
up and pack snow and slush around it 
so that it will freeze there solidly, leav- 
ing only the poisoned portion exposed. 
The fox will have to stay on the spot 
several minutes, gnawing at the frozen 
meat, and by the time he is ready to 
leave it will be too late. Poison works 
fast, once it gets a start. We have 
used muskrat carcasses in the same 
way with some success. 

Never, for the love of mercy, put 
pills on sticks and plant them promis- 
cuously through the woods. You won’t 
get one fox in ten poisoned. No poi- 


son will kill on the spot, unless the ani- 
mal is detained there until it takes 
effect and how in the world are you 
going to keep a fox in a certain loca- 
tion when he has nothing to hold him 
but a tiny strychnine pill or a cyanide 
capsule. And remember this, no mat- 
ter what your views are in regard to 
wild life conservation, the promiscu- 
ous scattering of poison will result in 
fewer catches on your part, and that 
should certainly interest you. 

In retrospect I can look back over my 
years spent in trapping foxes and find 
that memory recalls countless incidents 
in connection with actual methods 
used for capturing other animals. 
Nothing has been said in regard to 
traps used. No. 8s are best for all 
around trapping, for they will work in 
snow when a smaller trap would fail. 

One of the most exciting experiences 
for the tyro is when he-starts out with 
some old-timer on the annual fall bear 
hunt. The professional trapper always 
waits for the severe frosts and the first 
fall of snow, then he starts out to look 
for bear tracks, figuring on tracing the 
animal to its den. When the first snow 
comes, Bruin gets rather uneasy and he 
is sure to travel around in search of 
his winter’s den. Sometimes it will 
take a couple or three days to accom- 
plish the task, but if the trapper wants 
a bear bad enough he won’t begrudge 
the time. 


S a matter of fact the grease or 
“lard” taken from a bear in late 
fall is worth far more to the trapper 
than the hide. Were it not for this the 
average professional would never fool 
around with the animals. 
The writer has killed a good 
many bears in the north 
and west and twenty dollars 
was the top-notch price for 
the best of pelts. I’ve sold 
three prime bear skins for 

sixteen dollars, all told! 
The bear is easily 
trapped, nothing smaller 
than the No. 5 Newhouse 
should be used. The trap 
should be fastened to a 
heavy clog, preferably a 
dry hard stick four inches in diameter 
and around ten feet in length. If the 
trap is fastened to a tree the animal is 
apt to tear out through exerting his 
amazing strength. Sometimes an old he- 
bear will chew a sizeable log to splin- 
ters, but if a handful of smal] nails 
are driven into the clog around where 
the trap ring is fastened, the animal 
will soon become discouraged, for nails 
are pretty hard. An ordinary pen 
made in the shape of a V, in a triangle 
formed by three trees, is a good place 
to set the trap. A. few sharp pointed 
stakes set in the ground around the 


jaws of the trap will cause Bruin t 
plant his foot squarely on the pan, 
The sides of the pen should be fairly 
tall, otherwise a slightly educated bea; 
might prefer to climb over the side 
rather than use the front door. 


Amun D game kills in late fall the 
bears are sure to get busy anda 
trap or deadfall set near there is apt tp 
do some business with the gentlemen jp 
question. If making a business of trap. 
ping bear, the springtime is best; the 
furs are fully prime then and the ani. 
mals will take to most any sort of bait, 

For scent it is hard to beat beaver 
castors, or the oil sacs. Fish oil or 
even fresh fish is good. Most any rank 
smell will attract a hungry bear, in 
spring. 

Deadfalls are very successful in bear 
trapping, but one must follow a few 
simple rules. The pen should be about 
two feet wide and deep enough so that 
when the bear is in a position to throw 
the trigger, his back will be in the di- 
rect path of the descending log. Don't 
have a pen wide enough for the bear 
to get in and turn around—a small one 
will throw your fall sometime and es 
cape without a scratch. 

Any number of triggers can be de. 
vised; they must be strong and yet 
fairly sensitive and so arranged that 
spindles will throw clear of the falling 
log and not block its progress. The 
“dead” log, the one which falls on the 
back of the victim, should be weighted 
heavily and so arranged as to fall be 
tween a tree and a heavy stake which 
act as guides. The under log, between 
which and the upper log the bear is 
crushed, should not be more than ten 
inches in diameter, so that the animal 
will be broken down. 

In getting the lard from a fat bear 
the grease is simply tried out and 
stored away in cans for use during the 
winter. We always made a practice of 
saving whatever deer or moose tallow 
we could and after frying out the lard 
mixed it with bear grease. This com 
bination is better for cooking purposes 
than either the straight bear grease of 
straight tallow. 


(ORGLIDING the subject of bear: 

trapping, we will say that it in 
volves lots of labor, a degree of skill, 
and much persistence. Hunting Bruit 
in a legitimate sporting manner, with 
or without dogs, is far preferable. The 
sport involved is a reward in itself and 
a thing aside from the grind of the 
trap line. 

Eventually the trap will be elimi 
nated, to be replaced by the gun and 
dog entirely, and this is as it shoul 
be. Many states now declare the beat 
a game animal which may be taket 
only during a limited period each year 
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IN New Zealand 


In This Land of Unlimited Sporting 
Opportunity, Deer Are Considered Pests! 


New Zealand sportsmen 


URING the recent visit of the 
D United States fleet to Australia 

and New Zealand, my ship went 
to Dunedin, New Zealand, for ten days. 
Before this we had been at Melbourne, 
Australia, for two weeks where also, we 
had been royally entertained; a constant 
round of parties and so many of them, 
that it was necessary to make official 
allocation of number and rank to at- 
tend, in order that every party would 
have the right number present. This 
same system was followed in Dunedin, 
where every officer was listed for about 
three engagements a day. 

Shortly after arriving I learned that 
New Zealand was a sportsman’s para- 
dise, whereupon I immediately lost all 
interest in teas, receptions, dances, 
football games, horse-racing, etc., and 
began looking around for a chance to 
shoot something. New Zealand has 
moose, and American elk, Mr. Roosevelt 
having sent down a few of each some 
years ago. They are now increasing 
rapidly, and there is a short open sea- 
son. Red deer and fallow deer abound, 
rabbits are a pest, as in Australia, 
while pheasant, grouse and California 
quail are plentiful, and tales of lake 
and stream fishing are beyond belief 
and far superior to anything in the 
United States. Is it any wonder that 
I lost all interest in official entertain- 
ments and began thinking of my two 
rifles and three shotguns which I carry 
around the world with me, and en- 
deavor to use wherever possible; for 
No one who works for his living has bet- 
ter and more varied opportunities to 


shoot and fish than the American naval 
officer, 


By Ernest L. GUNTHER 


Upon inquiry I found it was closed 
season on everything except deer and 
rabbit (the latter are not classed as 
game). I got myself excused from at- 
tending parties for three days and be- 
gan plans for a deer hunt. Various 
good friends offered to make arrange- 
ments for us, but it was not until I met 
Mr. Arthur Adam, that I got first hand 
information and a real invitation. He 
had ranched in Australia and Canada, 
had done four years overseas during 
the war, and now owned a sheep sta- 
tion (ranch) at Bowlers Creek, about 
eighty miles by road from Dunedin. 
His invitation was “Bring as many as 
you like and stay as long as you can, 
all you need are rifles and blankets, I’ll 
provide the tucker (food) and horses.” 
I took to him from the start; he was a 
real man, a gentleman, and a sports- 
man. 


A* we could get off three days only, 
it was decided we wouldn’t have 
time to go into the high mountains for 
red deer, but would hunt the foot-hills 
of the Blue Mountains for fallow deer. 
When I asked our host if there were 
many and what our chances were of 
getting one, he laughed at me and re- 
plied to the effect that he would show 
me several hundred a day. At the 
time this sounded incredible but later I 
found it to be literally true; in fact, 
the country is now paying a bounty of 
two shillings for each deer tail turned 
in. 

So we arranged our party consisting 


of four American officers and two Dun- 
edin gentlemen, and in an Essex car 
drove to Bowlers Creek, where Mr. 
Adam welcomed us, mounted us, and 
we were on our way, being shortly 
joined by Mr. Lem Harris, another 
sheep man and neighbor of our host. 
There were now eight of us, including 
a shepherd with a pack horse carrying 
the tucker. 


E rode some thirty miles into the 

hills and when on a high ridge we 
had our camp pointed out to us, a tiny 
shepherd’s hut used during the sheep 
mustering season, (mustering is the 
annual round-up for shearing and mar- 
keting) and located in a small clearing, 
at this time some two thousand feet 
below us. The shepherd proceeded 
down to the hut to make camp and we 
split up to do a little hunting or “deer 
stalking” as our New Zealand friends 
call it. Lem Harris and two others 
were to hunt to the North while Arthur 
Adam and four of us turned South. 
As Adam said “We’ll get a few deer 
and be back in camp before dark.” 
After a bit the Southern party further 
divided into two parts with plans to 
meet an hour before dark in a clearing 
on the creek several miles below the 
hut. We would then work our way 
back through the thick birch bush by 
following the creek bed. 

By now we could see deer on every 
hillside. I wanted a good head so 
waited for some time before selecting a 

(Continued on page 113) 


The entire party, mounted and ready for action 





Efficiency 
experts 
on the 
cottontail 
question. 


V JE confess to a certain physical 
sluggishness. Perhaps this ex- 
plains our fondness for rabbit 

hunting or any field sport in which the 


hound is an important factor. We like 
to sit on a tree stump, cr snake fence, 
or on the side of a hill and listen to 
the hound’s tongue. Then we think and 
watch; then, as the intellectuals have it, 
“our souls are in attune with nature.” 
We catch some of her secrets, we grow 
garrulous; our tongue wags faster than 
a pleased hound’s tail. 

When hunting fur always take a 
dark man. He is a great convenience 
and gives a touch of color to the en- 
deavor. As a burden bearer—the car- 
rier of the spoils of the chase—he re- 
lieves one of the real hardships; his 
conversation with the hounds are reve- 
lations of the possibilities of the En- 
glish language. 

My companion for many years was 
Uncle George Kelly. This tall African 
of Irish persuasion had helped to pre- 
serve the Union in his younger days, 
and a grateful Republic had rewarded 
him with a pension. But this stated 
and regular income had made no idle 
lily out of George, for he had a regu- 
lar vocation. He was a specialist. He 
planted blackberry bushes. When there 
were none to be planted, he rested or 
hunted rabbits. 

Uncle George was the greatest sight 
hound I ever knew. He could tell what 
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Despise Not the Humble Bunny—He’s a Good Fun 


time a rabbit had crossed the road the 
night before; he could pick out the real 
start from the false one when the rab- 
bit had bedded down for the day. As 
you know, Mr. Cottontail makes sev- 
eral starts when he decides upon the 
location of his bed. First he may 
run around in a circle, then start sev- 
eral times from different angles, and 
finally when he decides, he leaps as 
far as he can and then squats in his 
form. Uncle George had a special fac- 
ulty for solving this problem. 

There are some who accuse the rab- 
bit of stupidity. Such conclusions are 
indicative of ignorance, for no one who 
has ever hunted him will deny that he 
has been fooled many times. Rabbits 
make mistakes, just like human beings, 
and they generally pay for them. I am 
inclined to believe that in his cotton- 
tail he has a wonderful protective in- 
strument. When he is going straight 
away, it has always been difficult for 
me to see anything except his waving 
white tail, with the result that I fre- 
quently shoot so far behind that he es- 
capes. This should be the easiest of 
shots, but not for me. 


HEN, again, the white flag is of the 

utmost value to the doe when she 
is raising a family. It is not an easy 
task for the young’ ones to follow their 
mother through the brush, but she 
waves her tail and they follow on. 


Provider 


By 'TWENty Bore 


Contrary to the notions prevalent 
among observers whose field of activity 
is limited to steam-heated flats, many 
rabbits enjoy tilting their wits against 
their pursuers. They.take the hunting 
in good part, and when tired they van- 
ish, leaving behind baffled ‘hounds and 
hunters. 


| REMEMBER one old, gray-haired 

buck who always guaranteed me sev- 
eral chases in the season. It was only 
by accident that I solved the mys 
tery of his disappearance. The hounds 
would be in full cry, their notes indi- 
cating a close pursuit. Then suddenly 
the pack became mute. They had made 
a loss. They’d cast around and I would 
assist, but the trail was irretrievably 
lost. Invariably this occurred at the 
edge of a tidal stream. Search failed 
to show holes in which he could have 
crawled. There were no hollow trees 
about, but lying at the water’s edge 
were some rotted logs. These we ig- 
nored as a possible solution of the mys 
tery. As it turned out, these were the 
instruments by which he made his es 
cape. 

On the day I solved the mystery ! 
was pretty close up with the hounds 
when they made their usual loss. ! 
happened to look across the stream, and 
I saw a small animal swimming. ! 
watched it closely until it reached the 
other side. Then I caught a clear view. 
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It was the rabbit. When he emerged 
from the water, he shook himself like 
a dog, and then squatted down to 
watch me. I acknowledged defeat and 
called off the hounds. 


EFORE doing so, however, I ex- 

amined the logs more closely. I 
found one which had a hollow through- 
out its length. It was about six feet 
long; its shore end was wedged be- 
tween the smaller ones. Evidently the 
old buck had jumped on the wet logs, 
and then ran through the hollow one 
until he reached the water, and then 
jumped overboard. Or, again, it is pos- 
sible, on other days he merely lay low 
until the hounds had gone. But for- 
tuitous circumstances aided me, in that 
this was the day he preferred to swim. 
Since then he has given me several 
chases, but I made no attempt to de- 
stroy him. He was too ingenious a sport 
to bring to the frying pan. Besides, I 
doubt very much if he were digestible. 
A buck who runs at large for several 
years is bound to have an unusual mus- 
cular development. 

Occasionally a cottontail displays a 
fearlessness that is amazing to those 
who have accepted their traditional 
timidity. I was standing on a high 
stump, listening to and watching a 
drive. I could occasionally see the driv- 
ing hounds, but not a sign could I dis- 
cern of their quarry. I happened to 
look down, and there, literally at my 
feet, were two squatting rabbits. They 
had circled and had thrown the hounds 
off, and sought safety in a place where 
no self-respecting hound would seek 
them, or a decent hunter would harm 
them. 

Although generally mute, the rabbit 
in close quarters and in imminent dan- 
ger will squeal. I saw one save his life 
by squealing. I had a young hound 
named Sport. He had had little expe- 
rience.and I was anxious to get a rab- 
bit in front of him to encourage him. 
Finally I jumped one and _ slightly 
wounded him. The pup became excited 
and started in pursuit. He had a pe- 
culiar note. It sounded like “Wait a 
minute; wait a minute.” But the rab- 
bit never waited; instead he speeded 
up. Sport, however, was quite fast and 
soon overhauled Mr. Cottontail just as 
he reached a groundhog’s 
hole. As the hound 
mouthed him he squealed, 
and Sport, badly fright- 
ened, stuck his tail be- 
tween his legs and ran 
home. The rabbit disap- 
peared in the hole before 
I recovered my _ equi- 
librium. 

Another tragic incident 
in the development of 
Sport into a first class 


hound occurred on the day he drove a 
rabbit into a groundhog’s hole. As a 
general thing this is merely a routine 
proceeding. We merely call the hounds 
off and seek other prey. This day it 
happened that a skunk was in the hole, 
and Sport, fired by the enthusiasm of 
youth and yielding discretion to an 
overruling ambition, sought to dig his 
quarry out. We left him at his task. 
We knew he’d feel better afterward. 
Of course, if I had known what the 
hunting gods had in store for him I 
would have whipped him off. I imag- 
ine, as things turned out, it was better 
he should learn through experience. 
He was busy digging, pausing and snif- 
fing at intervals, when suddenly he 
withdrew from the hole and began to 
cough. He rubbed his nose on the 
ground, and I ran up, thinking he had 
a thorn in his nose. When I came near, 
the truth of the tragedy that had be- 
fallen him was pressed home. I could 
do nothing, except to make him keep 
his distance. For a time he was a use- 
less and an odoriferous hound. But I 
never afterwards was compelled to im- 
press upon him the importanec of ap- 
proaching a groundhog’s hole cautious- 
ly. As Shaw says, “You never can 
tell.” 

Of all the hounds I ever worked be- 
hind, two stand out most prominently. 
Their achievements were so outstand- 
ing that I cast tradition and standards 
to the wind when I select them. Judg- 
ing merely from appearances it was 
only by the widest stretch of the imagi- 
nation that they could be called 
hounds; that they had survived puppy- 
hood was due to the sympathy aroused 
by their classical homeliness. 


EX was a black and tan runt, with 

a bushy tail. Her ears were too 
short and her head, as I remember, had 
some resemblance to that of a hound. 
I speak advisedly. Her note was a 
squeak. At this point I shall say that 
some kennel wit named her; and he 
must have been in an intensely sarcas- 
tic humor when he christened her, for 
no name could have been a greater mis- 
nomer, besides he ignored her sex. She 
survived the perils of puppyhood and 
was the friendless Cinderella of the 
vard. She was “footloose and fancy 
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free,” and developed through her own 
efforts into a great meat hound. Her 
favorite stunt while self-hunting was 
to start a rabbit and bring it around 
the house. I could sit on the porch in 
a rocking chair and take a pot shot at 
the running bunny. This was espe- 
cially appealing to my indolence. Nec- 
essarily for her I had a kindly feeling 
and was proud of her achievements. 
She came to an untimely end through 
the practice of an unique stunt. She 
invariably followed the wagon to the 
store, and she found diversion during 
the journey in running under the 
wagon from one side of the road to the 
other. Sometimes she’d dodge between 
the spokes. She miscalculated the speed 
one day. There was a yelp and Rex 
had a quick journey to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds. 


UTLER was a dignified hound. 

Some ancestor of his must have 
been of a wire-haired variety, for But- 
ler had a beard. This distinguishing 
ornament added to the gravity of his 
mien. He was Uncle George’s pride. 
He was an attentive listener and readi- 
ly absorbed all the rabbit lore and wis- 
dom of his brunette owner. It was an 
impressive sight to see him in confer- 
ence with Uncle George. He would sit 
up with the utmost gravity, never bat- 
ting an eye-lid, as his master explained 
the exigencies of the situation. After 
the conference they would separate, 
each to take up his allotted task. But- 
ler was absolutely dependable. He was 
serious; there was none of that frivol- 
ity in which some of the best hounds 
sometimes indulge. The season was too 
short for him to be diverted from the 
main business. 

I remember one day I was inclined 
to doubt his fidelity. He had run a 
rabbit up a tree and had followed. 
When we came up he was standing in 
a crotch, tonguing. I accused him of 
trailing a squirrel, but Uncle George in- 
dignantly denied any such possibility, 
for he knew Butler never lied. To 
prove his contention he cut a stick and 
we went up closer. The crotch was 
about five feet from the ground, and 
one side was hollow. Uncle George 
forced the stick in, and upon his re- 
quest I took hold of it. I could feel 

something moving. He 
stuffed his cap in the hole 
and went off after an axe. 
He cut the limb off and 
started to split it when a 
rabbit jumped out. But- 
ler’s veracity was vindi- 
cated. 

Uncle George was a 
kindly old man, but when 
hunting rabbits a latent 
streak of cruelty would 
(Continued on page 110) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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THE GAME REFUGE QUESTION 


HE old game refuge bill that died in the Sen- 
ate last winter had long been regarded in 
legislative circles as a wearisome and over- 

staying guest. If this bill had become a law, it 
would have laid the foundation for the most power- 
ful bureaucracy ever built within our national gov- 
ernment. It would have placed in the hands of a 
small group of men law-making powers such as 
no other department of the government enjoys. 
It would have taken over powers vested in the 
states. It would have authorized a board of seven 
political appointees to spend millions of dollars 
under fewer restrictions and less control than any 
group of officials that has ever been created in 
times of peace. The demise of this bill, which was 
vigorously promoted by a powerful Washington 
lobby and quite as vigorously opposed by indepen- 
dent sportsmen’s organizations of the country, was 
followed by a conference at Denver, Colorado, ar- 
ranged for the purpose of reaching a workable 


agreement in the matter of refuges fez wild fowl. 
The plan this convention adopted provided for the 
retention of 10% war tax on guns and ammuni- 
tion, the sums collected to be set aside for the pur- 


chase of marsh lands. A committee of five was 
appointed to draft a bill embodying these features. 
This committee met on December 15th, meanwhile 
the House of Representatives on December 14th 
passed the bill repealing the tax on guns and am- 
munition. The committee of five was unable to 
agree upon a plan other than the retention of the 
excise tax and therefore adjourned sine die. 

This brings the game refuge question back to 
an “as you were” position. 

There is nothing to be gained by criticising 
either the judgment or the motives of the men 
who promoted the old bill; the majority were sin- 
cerely altruistic in their devotions to the measure 
and, quite naturally, there were others who had 
visions of agreeable and lucrative positions in the 
new bureau. 

The creation of refuges for migratory birds is 
as much an obligation of the Migratory Bird Law 
treaty as the cessation of Spring shooting. It is 
a national obligation to be handled in a national 
way. The sportsmen of this country up to the 
present have borne the principal burden of con- 
servation. They should not, however, be asked to 
bear it always. Congress is seriously at fault if 
it overlooks the fact that the recreational interest 
of the United States, although neither centralized 
nor political, is nevertheless one of the most im- 
portant industries of the country. 

The Migratory Bird Law and allied conserva- 
tion projects cannot be dismissed as the pet sub- 
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ject of a group of gun cranks or nature lovers. It 
is a respectable majority of the whole people with 
whom they have to deal. It is well to bear in mind 
in presenting these questions to your Congress- 
man, that the outdoor expenditures of this nation 
total over $2,000,000,000.00, a sum that ranks re- 
creation in its multifarious forms with the first 
three greatest industries of largest magnitude. 
Numerically, the number of people whose interests 
are affected is larger than any other occupation, 
including farming. 

The laxity which has marked the conduct of the 
United States with solemn treaty agreements with 
Canada should be corrected, and the time has ar- 
rived for a firm demand to be made upon the goyv- 
ernment for a policy that will look forward to the 
acquisition of stretches of marshlands and water- 
ways along the flight ways of migratory birds. 
These areas do more than shelter bird life, they 
are of tremendous economic importance in presery- 
ing our waterways and insuring an adequate rain- 
fall for the agricultural interests. The army of 
outdoor citizens of the nation contribute a large 
proportion of the country’s taxes, and on this nar- 
row issue alone they have the right to ask that an 
infinitesimal fraction be spent in a far-seeing way 
that means health, happiness, and prosperity for 
coming generations. It is time that sportsmen 
abandon their diffident, apologetic attitude toward 
Congress. National conservation is government 
business, and in this case the fulfillment of our 
migratory bird law obligations becomes a matter 
of national honor. 
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MUNICIPAL FORESTS 


HE work in forestation that is now being done 
in a National way and by various states is 
well known. It has been conducted on a large 

scale and proven successful. There is also a town 
and municipal movement in the direction of which 
the public is not so well aware, although in some 
states it has reached amazing proportions. It is 
destined to spread, for wherever introduced it has 
proven an economic success. 

Fitchburg, Mass., apparently the first commu- 
nity to establish such a forest under a state law, 
started in 1914 with 109 acres. To-day there are 
at least 250 town forests with an area of more 
than 500,000 acres. Though most of them are in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Connec- 
ticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont, twenty-six 
states are represented. Troy and Rochester, 
N. Y., New York City, Chicago, Seattle, Newark, 
N. J., and Asheville, N. C., own forest areas ex- 
ceeding in each case 10,000 acres. 

Often the prime purpose of the municipal forest 
has been the protection and conservation of munic- 
ipal water supplies. Land surrounding reservoirs, 
lakes, or streams has been purchased, and parts 
lacking tree growth are being planted. Fully 
40,000,000 forest trees have already been thus 
planted. Municipal forests also often provide local 
recreation areas. A few have begun to return 
revenue. New Bedford, Mass., with a forest of 
1,400 acres, reported returns from the sale of cut 
timber in 1921 of $11,015 and from the sale or 
lease of other resources of $4,738; Keene, N. H., 
reported returns of $15,000 in the same year; 
Hartford, Conn., of $7,000; and Newark, N. J, 
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of $3,175. A survey of the recently established 
municipal forest of Albany, N. Y., disclosed salable 
wood products having a value of at least $40,000. 

There is no reason why municipal forests in the 
United States should not annually or periodically 
be a source of income to their owners, as are such 
forests in Europe, aside from usually affording 
wholesome forms of outdoor recreation. In many 
places forest land bearing young growth can be 
bought almost within a stone’s throw of American 
municipalities at prices much lower than European 
cities have paid for bare land. With the increas- 
ing value of forest products, greater knowledge 
concerning our forest trees, more adequate forest 
fire protection, and cheap forest land, municipal 
forests should be of growing importance as local 
sources of timber, areas for the demonstration of 
corect forestry practices, and producers of revenue 
to their fortunate owners. They may also serve 
as security behind bond issues or loans, as is the 
case abroad. In 1924 the city of Ebersbach, Ger- 
many, pledged as security its 7,400-acre city forest 
in arranging with an English banking house for 
a substantial loan. 
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BLUE-FOX FARMING BECOMING IMPOR- 
TANT INDUSTRY IN ALASKA 


AISING blue foxes for their pelts is becoming 
R an important enterprise on the islands along 

the southern coast of Alaska, according to 
a recent bulletin of the Biological Survey, United 
States Department of Agriculture, entitled “Blue- 
Fox Farming in Alaska.” So rapidly has the in- 
dustry grown that practically all suitable islands 
controlled by the department have already been 
leased for this purpose. Blue-fox farming is prac- 
ticed on outlying islands of little or no value for 
agriculture. The foxes are allowed to roam over 
an entire island, where they choose their mates 
and make dens. The animals are, in most in- 
stances, fed at regular intervals by the ranchers. 

Attempts to raise blue foxes in pens in Alaska 
have met with some success. It is claimed by a 
number of ranchers and raw-fur buyers, however, 
that the pelts of blue foxes thus raised lack the 
quality and finish of those produced under wild 
conditions. 

A long, cold winter with a fair amount of rain- 
fall, particularly in spring, is conducive to the 
production of good pelts, according to the bulletin. 
An island chosen for a fox ranch should have a 
harbor for a boat to permit communication with 
the mainland or other islands. Since fish is the 
chief article of food in the diet of the blue fox, 
proximity to a cannery is of decided advantage; as 
the waste material makes excellent feed for the 
foxes. The presence of fresh-water springs, 
streams, or ponds on the island ranch is also 
Important. 

Selective breeding of the animals is recommended 


by the authors of the bulletin as a means of improv- | 


ing the market value of the pelts. 

A short description is given concerning the de- 
velopment of white-fox farming in northern 
Alaska. That the white fox will play an important 
part in fox farming is indicated by the fact that of 
92 permits issued in 1925 by the department for 
the capture of Alaskan fur bearers for propaga- 
tion, 83 were for taking white foxes. 


WHITE VISTAS 


HERE is iron in the sky and in the roads. 
There are owls in the woods, restless on vel- 
vet wing, hooting weirdly at midday. Strange 

prophecy it is, and more strange the quiet and 
melancholy of earth, the whispering and uneasi- 
ness of winds, the premonition of something about 
to happen. 

And in the night it comes, the snow. Out of the 
dark and lonely spaces of the sky it drifts down. 
Night is a cavern with ravines and looming masses 
and visions of massive shapes in movement, and 
s00n as snow slips and sinks and whispers, there 
is a phantastic luminosity abroad familiar haunts. 
Trees emerge from sable gulfs as skies are painted 
with a dull glow, and like a white fog the storm 
drifts across open places. Vanishes the ebony 
depths and then come the sombre tones, and soon 
earth is clothed in a white blanket. 

A wild, free spirit is rampant. Winds rise and 
fret and whine petulantly among the stark trees, 
and night aches aloud with strange sounds. Like 
sheeted ghosts snow blows over meadows and down 
dusky corridors. Night is aloof, abandoned. 


Then arrives morning, clear, clean, newly robed. 
The sere and dun of yesterday are white vistas—a 
new world, a fresh adventure. Woven into bizarre 
forms and into immaculate beauty, the snow 
beckons and calls to the first explorer to break trail, 
to put his mark upon unbroken stretches, and to 
discover that nature may be friendly even when 
arrayed in a spotless garment of white. 
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FOX PRINTS 


F you desire a lesson in natural history and one 
that is realistic, dramatic, always instructive, go 
out into the vistas of the snowy open and read 

the record printed by fox feet. 

Not a nomad, yet a nomadic wanderer, the red 
fox believes in covering a variety of long miles and 
much territory. In the snow he writes the story of 
a nocturnal adventure. There is comedy, drama, 
tragedy—all the passions of a quest to still the 
pains of a lean stomach. It is a tale in the origi- 
nal—one to be translated and read by men who 
me fresh snows, foot prints, the glamour of the 
wild. 

Man does not realize the erratic prowlings of 
this shy and cautious animal, but prints betray 
wide movements, and they lead the student into 
every assortment of wood and field and meadow 
and swamp cluttering up the landscape. Suddenly 
one finds more life history packed into a five-mile 
trail than in a thick volume written by some arm- 
chair naturalist. 

And not only do you learn fox ways, but nature 
in a wintry raiment, her moods and beauty and 
treasures. A road only borders part of winter’s 
sublime decorations, while a fox track lures one 
into the heart of things. And all of a sudden and 
to one’s surprise you find you can not lean in a 
friendly attitude toward the varying loveliness and 
primitiveness of the landscape and its wild people 
without yielding to its gods. In a reading of fox 
prints dotting the snow there is somethine more 
than the mere perusal of the adventurous story. 
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Practical Game Breeding 


What to Do in the Month of February 


HIS is the month when your ma- 
ture wild geese that have not al- 
ready mated the year previously, 

will mate this year. This is the month 
when the game breeder decides finally 
and for the last time just what birds 
he is going to have mate. You must 
earefully avoid having brother and sis- 
ter mate. Breeding father and daugh- 
ter or mother and son is not so bad, 
as you will have good healthy off- 
spring, but in my experience, the mat- 
ing of brother and sister is most un- 
satisfactory in several ways: often 
non-fertile; when fertile, resulting in 
sickly or stunted offspring. 

A little fighting among the male 
birds, allowed under proper  super- 
vision, is very good, particularly for 
pheasant cocks. The game keeper, as 
referee, is enabled to stop it when it 
goes too far. A pheasant cock that is 
really defeated, will not make a good 
breeder. Watch some cocks’ spurs. 
Some spurs are very sharp and long, 
so much so that one well directed blow 
would kill any adversary. Clip the 
point with a pair of snips, so that it 
is quite blunt. This will also insure 
less likelihood of a later loss, for many 
pheasant cocks, penned in small quar- 
ters, kill their hen or hens. I know 
two men who had the last two pairs of 
Elliot pheasants; both cocks killed their 
hens and now there is not and has not 
been a pair of Elliot pheasants on the 
American market for many years. A 
Prince of Wales pheasant hen fared 
likewise. Therefore, a very good pre- 
caution for this month is to note the 
pheasant cocks that are too peppy, and 
not only dull their spurs, but clip a 
wing; and clip the extreme sharp point 
off the end of the bill as well. One can- 
not be too cautious in this respect with 
the more valuable game birds. Only 
this last summer, a friend of mine, who 
lives quite near me, had his Impeyan 
hen killed while she was on her nest. 
It is quite unusual for the cock of this 
variety to act in this manner, as it is 
more a habit with the Amherst, Reeves 
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and the common ringnecks. I have 
never known a silver cock to have this 
fault, although I have a silver cock at 
present that is very peppy. He digs 
his sharp, long spurs into my leg, high 
up on the calf, managing to draw 
blood. He is ready to fight anything 
and everything in sight. A sporting 
man wanted me to shut this bird up 
with a great horned owl, first clipping 
the sharp talons of the owl, so that he 
could fight with his beak only. I did 
not do this, but I am sure that the sil- 
ver cock would ram his spurs through 
the owl’s head, as he is wonderfully 
quick and accurate. 

During the war, I often was forced 
to let my game farm run itself to a 
certain extent, and all my birds were 
free or semi-free. I fed them once a 
day, often once in two days. A sport- 
ing man, knowing this fact, secured the 
two champion game cocks from the To- 
ronto police (they had just made a 
raid and captured a great number of 
birds and two hundred men who were 
enjoying (?) cock-fighting). Getting 
in his car, he ran out to my place and 
released the red cock on the north hill 
and the duckwing on the south hill. 


HE first thing this duckwing cock 

did was to run at my young pea- 
cock. Now, this peacock was not at all 
an aggressive bird such as I have now 
at Echo Valley, but he was not taking 
anything from another bird, and he 
thrashed that big game duckwing so 
badly that the duckwing ran away. 
After this, I secured the red cock from 
such a contest. While I do not object 
to a little natural fighting among the 
birds, it is best to mind the law. It is 
quite natural for game cock birds to 
fight, and a little of it will do them no 
harm, but, of course, they must be 
watched. I feel sure that it increases 
their propagating power. 

Of course, it is better to have birds 
that are not too tame. I have a Lesser 
Snowgoose that is quite tame, she will 
eat out of my hand. This bird lays 


eggs every year and hatches then, but 
she is a very indifferent mother. | 
have a number of blue geese that also 
lay eggs, and they are very wild and 
timid; and a bernicle goose that is even 
more so, but they are wonderful moth. 
ers. I do not believe in making my 
game birds too tame, as, in my expe 
rience, the wilder birds are the test 
breeders. This is the rule especially 
among cocks. Of course, I do not like 
birds that are so wild and timid they 
hide behind their shelter and will not 
be seen at all. 


HIS month, the birds are very hur- 

gry for green stuff, and any tur 
nips, carrots, mangels, cabbages, and 
so on, are gratefully accepted.’ If the 
snow is off the ground, so that you 
have bare spots here and there where 
neither grass, clover nor dandelions are 
showing, scatter some Dutch white 
clover seed. Don’t read this; do it, as 
it will mean 4 lot to your birds later 
in the season. For instance, if you 
have hens, just note the color of their 
egg yolks. A white yolked egg is not 
at all healthy, while a deep yellow 
yolked egg is. A white yolked egg 
shows an absence of grass in their diet. 
Grass and green stuff is most essential 
for all birds. 

Some game birds should be coaxed 
forward while others should be held 
back. The Swinhoe pheasants lay their 
eggs so early that they are apt to be 
frozen unless gathered up instantly, 
quite early in the morning. My Java 
or green peahens laid eggs two and 4 
half months earlier than the blue o 
common peahens. The one variety laid 
too early while the other laid too late. 
This is even more pronounced among 
the guineafowl; the vulturines lay eggs 
four months earlier than the pearl o 
common variety. The common guineas 
are notoriously late layers, and I get 4 
quantity of good eggs from their nests 
in October. That is, of course, too late 
for hatching, so we have their eggs for 
the table. They are much better that 
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hen’s eggs, being tas- 
tier and much healthi- 
er, for the birds are 
not free range and have 
not been bred and bred 
and bred for genera- 
tions to lay eggs all 
year round. 

This month of Feb- 
ruary is the month for 
the game breeder to 
take his last chance in 
ordering nursery and 
ornamental utility 
stock from tree and 
shrub men. Whatever 
you do, do not let your 
game farm or preserve 
be a plain, ugly, un- 
landscaped place. All 
game birds appreciate 
living in a place that 
is beautiful, that gives 
them shelter, and that 
has an abundance of trees and shrubs 
that give them a natural food. Mul- 
berries, elderberries and _beechnuts 
make the most valuable of all game- 
bird food. 


NE need not order elderberries 
from the nurseryman, of course, 
for they can be dug up from the hill- 
sides and from the edges of swamps 
around almost any place. At the Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, Ohio, 
I saw two cut-leaf beech trees of won- 
derful dense growth, of great sym- 
metry, both loaded to their extreme 
bearing capacity with fat, full nuts, all 
double. Imagine how a bunch of wild 
turkeys, ruffed grouse, or pheasants 
would linger under such trees! Of 
course, such trees take some time to 
grow, but their mere presence on your 
place will add beauty and value even 
before the bearing age is reached. 
Then there is the bloodleaf beech, as 
well as our American beech, both most 
beautiful trees, 
giving good game 
food. Game birds 
are fond of fruits 
also, particularly 
of apples and 
pears, If you have 
a wood lot, look 
through it, and 
where you see 
some non-foodbear- 
ing tree smother- 
ing or encroaching 
on a foodbearing 
tree, cut the offen- 
der down. For in- 
stance, I never al- 
low a pin, scarlet, 
red or black oak to 
smother a white 
oak. The white 
oak has the sweet 
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Free wild greater snow geese at the author’s game farm, Echo Valley. but 
They become tame quickly through association with captive birds. 


acorn that is loved by deer, wild tur- 
key, grouse and pheasants, as well as 
by wild ducks, to a really unbelievable 
extent. The good oaks, from a game- 
bird viewpoint, are: white, bur, mossy 
cup, overcup, evergreen and chestnut 
oaks; while the bitter acorn oaks, which 
the birds do not eat, are: shingle, red, 
black, scarlet, pin oak. These acorns 
are nibbled at only occasionally by 
fox, black and gray squirrels when they 
are starving. 


T= shad bush gives us the service 
berry and should be greatly fa- 
Also the hackberry tree, from 


vored. 
which we obtain the sugar berry. 
Never were berries better named! 
Most haw bushes grow bird food and 
some varieties are greatly appreciated 
by the wild turkeys. 

All of this natural food keeps the 
birds far healthier than keeping them 
shut up and feeding them heavy grains. 
A little low feeding during this month 


A pair of swans nesting in Alberta, 


is natural. Beware of 
fattening your breed- 
ing birds in February. 
Better have them hun- 
gry this month and 
keen for food. If you 
are far north, of 
course, and the weather 
is bitterly cold, they 
must be well fed to re- 
sist the cold; but if 
you have warm south 
winds this month, 
lower the food ration 
and leave nothing for 
sparrows and rats to 
pick up. 

Then, too, this is the 
month when the reader, 
who has not been 
breeding game _ birds, 
is seriously con- 
templating such work 
as a business or hobby, 
must get busy and plan his fences and 
pens, send in his orders to importers 
and breeders for stock. You will find 
you are too late, generally, to secure 
most stock and that very little stock 
ordered now will breed this year, al- 
though there are some game birds ar- 
riving in March, April and even in 
May, from foreign countries, that will 
breed this year. These, however, are 
not many. Common peafowl and 
guineafowl, if they may be called game 
birds, will breed this year. Mallard 
ducks, if secured next month, or even 
in April, will breed. Sometimes, but 
not always, Canada geese will breed if 
they are secured early this month and 
are already paired or mated, and left 
very quiet and undisturbed. 

But let me tell you that most game 
birds must first feel your place as their 
home before they will breed. 

Then, too, quite a number of wild 
game birds can only be ordered at this 
time of the year. Spring importations 

have been on or- 
der and will arrive 
some time in, or 
about April, and 
not again until the 
following April. 
Your order in 
early, will secure 
them for sure. 
Most_ importers 
and breeders are 
quite reliable, but 
there are a few 
who are not just 
all they should be, 
and I am ready at 
any time to assist 
you with advice. 
Working through 
Forest and Stream, 
there is no charge 
(Cont. on p. 119) 
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A Story of River 
Shooting Where 
Hard Work Replaces 
Blinds and Decoys 


This Is Part One, 
Complete in Itself. 
The Conclusion Will 

Appear in March 


Susquehanna river water has a chilling effect on a 


fellow’s nerves. 


ried look. 


After a time “Fetch” brings a wor- 


funting DUCKS and GEESE on the 


S &. roll 


twenty years and go hunting with 

me in a 22-foot Susquehanna 
wooden canoe as we push off from the 
east bank of the upper waters of Penn- 
sylvania’s finest river. Three-quarters 
of-a-mile to one and one-eighth miles 
wide, and nearly two hundred miles 
long from Northumberland to the Bay, 
the main Susquehanna is a mighty 
stream in a freshet. Dark, muddy, and 
roily, the current rushes along at five 
to seven miles per hour and out near 
the center of the stream, where the 
water is eight to twenty feet deep, the 
waves roll in with a succession of two 
to four foot white caps as the north- 
west November wind drives in over a 
clear five-mile sweep of open water. 

Here the river sweeps East and then 
South through the lower gash in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Out near its 
center are three islands, each one-half 
to a mile long, two hundred to five hun- 
dred yards wide in the center, and 
fringed with water birches and hard- 
woods five to fifty feet high. 

Two and one-half miles North is the 
Half Falls Island sticking out like a 
wart in the middle of the yellow flood 
that rolls and roars across the rocks at 
the foot of the knob that for centuries 
has been known as Gerties’ Notch, once 
the home of the notorious white rene- 
gade of Indian days. Simon Gerty. 

The river, sweeping through the hills 
makes a wild and beautiful scene, but it 
means hard work ahead as it takes a 
good back, young muscles, and a deft 
hand on the paddle to steer and drive 
that long, heavy boat with its 350 
pounds of contents swiftly and safely 
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up and across that racing current and 
into the teeth of a howling Autumn 
gale. 

But the geese and the ducks are fly- 
ing; long, low lines that sweep and 
swerve and dip as they cut in behind 
the protection of the islands, shoot out 
for an instant above the dark back- 
ground of the hills on the Perry shore, 
or settle with a splash and a skitter 
among the half submerged bars and 
little islets on the western side of the 
river. 

Guns are loaded with good heavy 
charges of 4’s. The pump is placed up 
near the bow and pointed forward, the 
double lies upside down and pointed 
back past the rear paddler and on the 
safe side of his arms. The shooter’s 
feet are braced against the ribs, the 
long setting pole stowed safely along 
the low side of the bottom, and with a 
last mighty heave on the pebbly shore, 
we shove off. The current whistles and 
gurgles along the boat sides, and we 
seem to be fairly flying downstream, as 
a hurried glance is taken toward shore 
and then the bow is angled 45 degrees 
across the current and we drive into 
the waves. 


PIT, spat, plop, spray comes in over 

the bow, every now and then we 
ship a little water; occasionally the 
boat comes down with a slap an the 
back of a wave as the bow rises with 
the force of a double-paddle stroke, but 
slowly and surely we drive across the 
Susquehanna. Up, in and back; up, in 
and back, go the paddles and soon you 
feel the boat throb and quiver as it 
gains momentum and bucks the waves. 


Upper Susquehanna 


Before long the East shore is as far 
away as the upper island, then it is 
much farther away and finally the boat 
seems to fairly race into the lee of the 
island, it slips down along the shore 
with the terrific force of the current 
and the bow paddler grabs a water 
birch and hangs on for a breathing 
spell as the first half of the journey 
comes to an end. 


ie was a stiff paddle, but we made it, 

one-third of a mile across, one-fourth 
of a mile drifted with the current, but 
here we are hanging on the bushes 
along the shore and getting our wind 
in readiness for the last heart-breaking 
pole of 150 yards up onto the head of 
the bar above the island. 

The setting pole is dropped quietly 
into the muddy bottom; the bow pad- 
dler lets go his hold; and the man in 
the stern puts five “horse” power on 
the ten-foot, quivering ash pole. It 
seems to take all that to break the 
grip of the current. But at last the 
boat moves forward, inch by inch at 
first, then two or three feet at a shove, 
while the bow paddler grips his pump 
and scans every inch of racing water 
for ducks as the boat weaves in and 
out among the partly submerged water 
birches. 

Soon we slip into the cross eddy at 
the head of the upper island, clamber 
out on shore and sneak and wade over 
to the west side for a cautious peep 
at the shallow pool behind the bar. 
There is a sudden splash, a whistle of 
beating wings, the roar of one, two, 
and three shots from the old Win- 
chester, the sudden whang, whang, 4s 





the Remington double takes care of a 
single on the right and a cripple from 
the flock, who has started to dive. Then 
the echoes start rolling back from the 
Perry Hills. 


HAT was quick and partly unex- 

pected shooting, but there is no time 
to be lost. A rush back to the boat, a 
stiff pull through the little channel to 
the west side, a hurried series of grabs 
for two silent, dusky mallard hens float- 
ing head down in the outer edge of 
the pool, and a swift, double-paddled 
race for a hen and a beautiful green- 
head mallard drake drifting 
and feebly swimming with 
the seven-mile current. But 
we get there in time, toss 
them aboard and pull for the 
shelter of the shore where we 
land one-third of a mile down 
from the head of the upper 
island, but—on its exposed 
and western shore. 

Poling back up to the head 
of the bar is no joke in the 
face of the current and when 
fully exposed to the force of 
the gale as we are now on the 
windy side of the island and 
each wave as it breaks will 
throw the polers out of water 
and against the bushes or the 
rocks. 

So we stop and reconsider 
the situation, take a rest, and 
decide to cut for the middle 
of the river and hunt off the 
heads of the Richter bars 
which can be reached by pad- 
dling west for a quarter of 
a mile, drifting for a loss of 
another 200 yards, and then 
working straight North up 
the river on the east or lee 
side of these islands. There 
There will still be nearly half 
a mile of open water on the 
west of the far islands, and 
we will be right in the middle 
of the ducks’ flyway, as they 
frequent the western two- 
thirds of the river to avoid 
the noise of the trains and 
towns on the eastern shore. 
Remember that we are hunting before 
the days of the cement road and the 
millions of Fords. 
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THE second paddle is over quickly. 
The current is faster out here in 
the shallower water of the bars, but 
the waves are more choppy and not so 
high, and the hunters are warmed up 
to the job for two blacks and a pair 
of mallards in the boat seem to put an 
entirely different aspect on the situ- 
ation. 
And besides, every rod of the water 
or shore line we now cover is potential 


hunting ground. There are lots of 
minor bars and little eddies among the 
Richter Islands, ducks may be flushed 
from the grass, the bushes or the sandy, 
gravelly bars at any moment, and dis- 
tance and time both fly swiftly. 

The boat grounds suddenly on the 
larger island, upsets the shooter on the 
forward seat who sits suddenly on a 
boat rib and an inch of water on the 
bottom and then the boat swings free 
as the steersman gives her the gas, 
turns her around, and the pole again 
furnishes the motive power as we creep 
slowly and as quietly as possible, foot 


“white man’s burden” that is very easy to bear. 


by foot against the current. 

In ten minutes we climb out, struggle 
through the sand and mud to the cover 
of the bush, and take a look around. 
Yes, up near the Half Falls are a lot 
of ducks. A flock of fifteen or twenty 
is flocking and playing half a mile or 
more above these islands. Another 
flock is swimming over near the Perry 
shore. A couple of birds are in the 
air up North of the Half Falls Islands. 
But South of us there isn’t a duck. 
Look as we may until our eyes get 
strained and the island we stand on 
seems to be moving instead of the 


racing water, we look ‘for ducks, but 
where we are they “ain’t.” 

It seems impossible, but we’re out of 
luck. They saw us first. So we wade 
back and again take up the white man’s 
burden, another quarter-mile pole to the 
head of the bar. 

It’s cold and windy up there, and 
just a low, brown streak of cover cuts 
out like a knife blade into the middle 
of the current but every flock of ducks 
that floats down that west half mile vt 
raging water drifts or swims in to the 
cover of the head of that Richter bar. 

So we push along, an inch at a time, 

a foot gained here, another 
on the next stroke, a wave 
comes in once in a while, but 
yard by yard we emigrate 
North. And the further up 
we go and the narrower the 
bar gets the faster the cur- 
rent races past. 

But at last we dodge and 
pull out way in the bushes 
25 yards below the point, 
cover the boat as well as we 
can with bushes and drift 
and sit and look and think. 


The ducks are now far out 
and away toward the falls, 
only we and the four three- 
pound downy balls in the bow 
of the boat are residents of 
the Richter flats. But sud- 
denly there is a_ peculiar 
sound, a whistle of wings; 
we glance up and there they 
go, three black ducks, climb- 
ing like mad and getting 
farther and farther out of 
range every second. Had we 
looked back of us five seconds 
sooner we should have had a 
shot at a couple of ducks. 


But that’s how it goes. 
You look, and look and look 
and there are no ducks, and 
then all of a sudden a flock 
appears apparently from no- 
where and almost run you 
down. But if a-wing, they 
always seem to come in from 
the wrong direction and no 
matter which way you sit, 
they still come in over your shoulder. 
And so we cuss and wait—another half 
hour. 

The flock up near the falls gets over 
its fright, and feeds, and plays and 
swims nearer and ever nearer. In 
good range for a rifle, a flat-shooting 
high power rifle, but the ducks bob and 
move with the waves, the boat we sit in 
heaves, bucks and swirls as it moves 
with the brush which sway with the 
water gurgling past two feet deep 
under the boat bottom, and accurate 
rifle shooting would be practically out 

(Continued on page 110) 
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HAVE in my possession fifteen 
| muzzle loading rifles of the old patch 

and ball type. All of these are per- 
cussion locks except one, it being a 
flint lock. . 

The flint lock does not differ from the 
others in any of the principles of rifling 
and construction, only in the manner of 
ignition. The percussion cap was simply 
an improvement over the flint-lock in 
the matter of ignition and was merely 
adapted to the rifles as they were made 
in flint-lock days. The principle of ri- 
fling these guns is exactly as it was in 
revolutionary days and remained so 
until the cartridge rifles rendered the 
patch and ball gun obsolete. The ri- 
fling varies somewhat in the matter of 
rapidity of turn, in depth of rifling, 
the number of grooves in the barrel and 
the direction of turn. I have some 
which have six grooves but most of 
them have seven. I have one with eight 
and have seen two others with eight 
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METALLIC CARTRIDGES 


MADE TO MAKE GOOD 
Distance 


5 

Rifle brought to this country 70 years ago 

by Woods family. Last rebored by au- 
thor. 36” barrel, 160 balls to pound. 
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5 shots, 50 yards, 
muzzle and elbow 
rest. 41” Leman 31 
cal. flintlock rifle. 
Open sights. May 25, 
1925. made 


by Elmer Keith. Di- 


Target 


ameter of bull’s-eye 


4”, inner ring 2”. 


grooves. Some of my rifles have ri- 
fling which turns to the left as one faces 
the muzzle and I am under the impres- 
sion that most of the six grooved ones 
have left turns in the rifling. Most cap 
and ball rifles have right turns in the 
rifling. 

Usually there is not more than one 
full turn of rifling in the barrel 
and a three-quarter turn is much 
more common. Some have only a half 
turn. I have heard of some with a 
greater turn of rifling even up to two 
turns, but have never seen more than 
one turn and believe that greater turns 
than these are usually imaginary. 
That is like the one a fellow once told 
meabout. Heclaimedhehad a wonderful 
gun, having two turns of rifling and it 
was capable of doing 400 yards flat. 
When he finally showed me the gun, 
I discovered that it had three-fourths 
of one turn and of course it would not 
do anything like 400 flat. . 

I believe it is considered that a more 
rapid turn of rifling will give greater 
range, but I cannot say as to that and 
an old gun maker has told me that he 
did not find that to be true. 


T is thought by many that the size of 

bore and length of barrel influence 
range—that longer barrels and larger 
bores give greater range, other things 
being equal. I know that this is not 
true, for I have some small bore rifles 
and have found them to be longer range 
guns than some of the others with 
longer barrels and larger bore. One of 
the smallest bore rifles I have is probably 
as long ranged as any. I have a gun 
with a barrel of 47% inches, shooting 
a ball of 54 per pound, and I think it 
is about as short ranged as any I have 
tried. My smallest bore rifles shoot a 
ball of 170 per pound. I have three of 
this size. 

The question of range in my rifles 
lies between two of these small bore 
rifles and one of larger bore using a 
ball of 100 per pound. This larger one 
has a Remington barrel, the name be- 
ing stamped on the barrel, It bears 


Notes 


on Boring, 


also the name G. Krug and address Mt. 
Carmel, Il]., and I know from this that 
he probably stocked, sighted and bored 
the rifle to order for someone. G. Krug 
was living at Mt. Carmel a few years 
ago and may still be living—I do not 
know—he was then very old. 


HE was rather famous throughout 
that region as a gun maker and I 
know he did an excellent job on the 
one I have. This rifle has a barrel of 
39% inches, is half stock, weighs 14 
pounds, shoots a ball of 100 per pound 
and has six rifles of left turn. The 
rifles make about one turn in the barrel. 
No rifle will shoot flat over any dis- 
tance, but this one, loaded to capacity, 
will shoot practically flat for 200 yards. 
This, however, requires a tremendous 
load of powder, but even with this load 
the recoil is not greater or as great as 
the recoil of a 12 bore shotgun with a 
quail load. These heavy loads are 
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METALLIC CARTRIDGES 


MADE TO MAKE GOOD 
Distance 


5 shots, 20 yards, by Prof. Loren Brum- 

field, sitting position. Cap and ball rifle, 

40” barrel, about 34 calibre. Open iron 
sights were used. 
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RIFLES 


By 


Dr. G. H. PARMENTER 


Do, With Many Interesting 


Structure and Shooting 


likely to foul the gun after a few shots. 
This gun is very accurate with any 
load. I have killed squirrels with it, 
but it is too heavy for squirrel shoot- 
ing. 

Not many of these rifles will shoot 
200 yards without a good deal of ele- 
vation and one which will shoot 150 
is a good one. More will be found 
which will do 100 to 125 yards without 
elevation than otherwise. 

These rifles have always appeared to 
me to possess a peculiar quality in that 
after the ball passes perceptibly beyond 
the point blank range it falls more 
quickly than would the modern rifle 
bullet. 


MODERN rifle that will shoot flat 

to 125 yards would still be accurate 
with raised sights at 400 to 600 yards, 
depending on the type of bullet. I do 
not believe a muzzle loader that will 
shoot flat 125 yards would be very ac- 
curate at 300 even with raised sights. 


MADE TO MAKE GOOD 


Distanieg 22 Seore ae 


7 shots, 25 yards. Cap and ball rifle, 41” 
barrel, 160 size. About .34 cal. This rifle 
rebored by the author 


5 shots, 50 yards, with 
rest. Open sights, 
pear-shaped ball. 41” 
Evan Johnson Ken- 
tucky Rifle. Calibre 
34. Target made Jan- 
uary, 1925, by Elmer 
Keith. Diameter of 
bull’s-eye 4°, inner 


ring 2”, outer, 6”. 


It may be that if the powder load 
was measured very accurately, patches 


of uniform thickness were used, and © 


great care used in cutting the neck of 
the bullet to insure uniform weight, one 
might get accuracy at the longer ranges 
with raised sights. I have not made 
any satisfactory tests in this but the 
round ball is not one calculated to hold 
its velocity at long ranges. 

All the cap and ball rifles which I 
have seen had fixed sights that could 
not be raised and the older marksmen 
simply guessed at the distance and 
“held over” when elevation was needed. 
Most of these rifles have very fine 
sights and nearly always they are set 
very close to the barrel. Some of the 
sights are simply set in a slot and 
longitudinally in the barrel. 

I have seen a few of these rifles that 
had barrels tapering reversely—that is, 
the barrels were larger at the muzzle 
than at the breech. A few have barrels 
of uniform size until near the muzzle, 
then the size increases toward the 
muzzle. Most are uniform in size 
throughout and I have not seen any 
that tapered toward the muzzle. 

I have an enormous rifle of 16 pounds 
weight and a 35 inch barrel with full 
walnut stock. It is of seven grooves 
and I estimate the ball at 20 to 25 per 
pound. The bore measures 9/16 inches 
from the bottom of the groove on one 
side to the top of the opposite land. 
The rifles are 1/32 inch deep. It has 
the name T. P. Arken stamped on the 
barrel and I am under the impression 
that the Arken was made in St. Louis 
at about the time the famous Hawken 
was made. The Arken was made on 
the same general plan as the Hawken 
and has. frequently been taken to be 
the Hawken. It may be that some 
reader is informed on this end and if 
so I should like to hear from him. I 
have never fired this rifle because the 
lock is missing and I have not found 
one that would fit; otherwise I could 
give it a temporary lock and find out 
what it would do. 


ONCE read an article in the Satur- 

day Evening Post in which it was 
stated that Western men were accus- 
tomed to using a load which they called 
the “one and one” load, measuring equal 
weight of powder and ball. This load 
was used for big game and the usual 
load was half this charge of powder. 
I have experimented with different 
loads and find that most rifles will not 
stand the half of the one and one 
charge. When loaded with half and 
one charge, they fill the shooter’s face 
full of powder and blow the hammer 
back to full cock. I have one, the Krug, 
in which I have shot a few one and one 
loads and this gun stands this load very 
well. When loaded this way, it spurts 
smoke for a rod or more and roars 
something awful! The kick is very per- 
ceptible notwithstanding the rifle 
weighs 14 pounds. This load does not 

(Continued on page 127) 
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6 shots, 25 yards. 

these groups. These illustrations are re- 

producitions of actual targets, diameters 

of which are 3%”. Diameter of bull’s- 
eye 9/16”. 
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Florida Shark Fishing 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AVE just finished reading Mr. Carl 

Hunt’s story about the fighting 
Amberjack and it makes a fellow wish 
he could be down in his old haunts 
again if only for a day or two to pull 
in some of the big fellows. 

Most people who are in Florida 
waters do not fish for sharks when 
there are so many finned warriors wait- 
ing for battle, but two other fellows 
and I had an exciting time with a 
blue shark off the Florida Coast. 

We were drifting about two miles off 
shore one afternoon, fishing for any- 
thing that would bite. It wasn’t long 
before something hit; I didn’t have any 
trouble until it got close to the boat, 
then out to sea it went. I played out 
line and tried to hold it until my fin- 
gers fairly smoked. When it came near 
the end of the ’ine and I knew I could 
not stop it I called to my pal to snub 
it around the seat. He did and the 
line became slack; I thought I had lost 
hook, sinker and everything, but when 
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the end of the line got near the boat 
again there was a flash of white belly 
as a big shark came up to the boat 
and turned on its side and went down; 
it had been following my line in. I 
finished pulling in my line and to my 
surprise found just the head of a small 
shark. The big fellow had hit it on 
the way in and cut the body off as 
clean as though a knife had been used. 

There is no need to go into detail and 
tell how many lines and hooks we lost 
trying to land one of the big fellows, we 
hooked a dozen or more but could never 
get them in. 

One morning we went to town and 
got the blacksmith to make us a hook 
out of one-half inch hexagon steel a 
foot long, five inches from the barb to 
the main part of the hook, with a 
swivel and log chain about four feet 
long. In the afternoon we caught three 
small sand sharks about two feet long 
for bait. At ten P. M. that night we 
left shore in a fourteen foot round bot- 
tom row boat with a hundred feet of 
manila rope, one inch in diameter, 
coiled on the stern. 

We put two bait sharks on the hook 
and dropped anchor about a mile off 
shore. We didn’t have long to wait; 
about mid-night the boat gave a lurch 
and we knew the battle was on. With 
the anchor still out we were towed for 
nearly a mile straight for the Gulf 
before the fish tired and started for the 
boat. The water is phosphorescent at 
night which enabled us to see him as 


he flashed past the boat and broke out 
of water. It was now our turn to do 
the towing, the shark behaved nicely 
until we got near shore. One shark can 
kick up lots of water when he gets in 
the shallow, but we won and pulled 
him high and dry on the beach. 

He measured ten feet two inches 
from tip to tip and weighed slightly 
over three hundred pounds. Three 
happy lads went home that morning 
making plans for curing the jaws. 

Matt M. KANDLE, 
Chicago, III, 


A Voice from the Pine Tree State 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Te hunting season closed up here 

with a bang—a perfect fusillade of 
bangs, in fact, for snow came down 
within three days of the closing and 
the deer which had been having some 
thing of a picnic up to then, went down 
like nine pins under the favorable con- 
ditions for tracking. Nine were known 
to have been shot in two days just 
north of us in an area of not over four 
square miles, and reports of other kills 
came in from all sides. Deer have really 
been unusually plentiful with us this 
season. It is claimed that thirty-five 
were shot in the adjoining town of 
Parsonfield. While the number is per- 
haps a little overdrawn in this case, as 
in others giving generous figures from 
different quarters, there certainly has 
been a lot of deer around, more to the 


This fellow was landed after a good tussle. 
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mile, some of our hunters declare, than 
they have found while hunting on wild 
lands. 

But if the hunting has been good, the 
shooting has been poor. Never were 
so many clear misses reported due in 
part to the advantage being all with 
the deer prior to that fatal eleventh 
hour snow fall. Win Ayer, who is ex- 
pected to get his deer as regularly each 
year as he gets his monthly copy of 
FOREST AND STREAM, has admittedly 
wasted a full score of bullets—many of 
them long running shots to be sure and 
wound up “plumb skunked.” Not a 
few others could go out any day and 
sight a deer, but hit it they couldn’t. 
Disappointing, of course, but all the 
better for the crop next year. 

Snow came much earler farther 
north; Bion Bradley, Dr. S. C. Sawyer, 
Harold Blake and M. C. Ridlon, who 
went out to Chesuncook region first of 
the season connected with an 18 inch 
fall. The roads were blocked by three 
foot drifts, but they got through and 
returned with their quota of four deer. 
Another party consisting of Wm. 
Miner, Dr. DeRoi Syphus and Carroll 
Linscott took their wives along and 
camped in tents. Their luck was not 
of the best, but they had a great outing. 
By the way, these visitors of wild lands 
report a great scarcity of ruffed grouse 
as against an abundance two years ago. 
The natives declare that plenty were 
hatched, but few arrived at maturity, 
which seems to support the belief that 
disease is thinning the ranks of this 
noble game bird. 

In a previous article I spoke concern- 
ing the change of habitat of game. The 
deer is comparatively a new comer to 
this section, and now lynx and bear are 
being shot in some number. Also a 
farm boy named Bucknell trapped a 
fine otter, the first to be taken in York 
County for perhaps twenty-five years. 
It seems as if the work of many port- 
able mills, which it was at first found 
would result in the utter extermination 
of game, would aid to an increase in- 
stead, the brush-strewn wastes they 
leave, combined with the young stuff 
speedily springing up, forming fine 
cover and feeding grounds for all kinds 
of wild creatures. In this connection I 
may say that there has been a surpris- 
ing abundance of racoons all through 
this part of the state. Our buyer reports 
buying from one to several hundred 
‘coon pelts every week. On the other hand 
mink a few years ago fairly plentiful, 
are now exceedingly scarce. A buyer 
got but three mink pelts in a collection 
of 450 pieces. Skunks and foxes are 
being trapped in about the usual num- 
bers, though the latter are not falling 
quite so readily for the various “scents” 
which at first seemed to threaten rey- 
nard’s extinction, 


Mr. Jaquith with some New - Hampshire foxes. 


On the whole the outlook seems good 
for fair hunting and trapping, even in 
this long settled section, for many 
years to come. Trout fishing seems to 
be feeling the drain more keenly, but 
with proper stocking and observance of 
the laws we believe that this branch 
of sport may be continued to its de- 
votees until long into the future. 

JOHN L. Woopsury, 
Cornish, Me. 


Wildcats in New Hampshire 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


EING a fox hunter from choice I 

naturally enjoy fox hunting stories 
appearing in FOREST AND STREAM, and 
some of your readers who love the 
game, northern; all day fox hound of 
New England may be surprised to 
know that there are a lot of wildcats 
in the country around Rumney, New 
Hampshire and I am of the opinion that 
unless we get rid of them faster than 
we have we are going to find very poor 


hunting for most of our game within © 


a very few years. 

These wildcats kill about every sort 
of game, birds and animals from the 
native ruffed grouse to the deer of New 
England and there is never a night in 
the year that a wildcat is not out to 
kill. During the open season of 1925 I 
went bird hunting with my daughter 
Evelyn’s little 20 bore Ithaca hecause 
daughter was away to school sc i could 
safely borrow her pet gun and bye and 
bye I found a flock of birds but they 
were so wild I did not get a shot when 
they got up. I watched them closely 
and followed up until they flew again, 
but I seemed to be out of luck and 
didn’t get even one shot and once more 
I followed and flushed them with no 
better luck, So I started over a hill 


toward an old sled road and got about 
half way over when I came to a ledge 
and because it was rather slippery I 
was looking for a place to go down 
without breaking my neck when I hap- 
pened to get my eye on a big wild- 
cat laying on a limb. I think he was 
watching for a deer because the deer 
which go that way most always go 
around that ledge. But he never 
landed on a deer’s back again because 
I put a load of lead into him that 
brought him down and his pelt went 
home with me. My only regret was 
that one of my girls could not have 
been with me to kill this big cat and be 
very sure that I have brought my girls 
up so they know how to hunt and shoot 
as well as their brothers. 

A. E. JACQUITH, Rumney, N. H. 


A Coon Hunt in the Hills of 
Kentucky 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE no pitcures to illustrate this 

story, nevertheless I believe some 
folks will be able to manufacture their 
own pictures. One evening, late in the 
Fali, after the weather had been ideal 
to make pelts prime, my uncle Hugh, 
cousin David, one of the neighbors by 
the name of Mullins, and myself set 
out in what is known as the Canney 
Rough, right in the foot hills of the 
Cumberland Mountains, to catch a 
coon. 

We had plenty of good strong home- 
made tobacco, my cousin and I had a 
pocket full of apples each, and two 
of the very best ’coon dogs I have séen, 
well trained. One of them was the 
only dog I ever saw that could kill a 
’coon in the water. Mullins carried the 
ax, and Uncle carried an ordinary sta- 
ble lantern; the night was dark, the 
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weather damp and everything was in 
our favor. 

We struck out toward a creek called 
the Linncamp; after penetrating into 
the underbrush for a few hundred 
yards we stopped to let the dogs hunt. 
We had not been waiting very long 
when one of the dogs opened up on a 
warm trail. In a few minutes we knew 
that they had treed the ’coon, as all 
dogs have a way of telling the hunts- 
man when they have the game. We 
scrambled through brush and over 
fallen tree trunks, boulders and other 
obstacles before we came up to the 
dogs, one on either side of the tree. 
They divided up their time barking, 
‘ and when we arrived on the scene they 
set up a regular singsong. 

Uncle looked at the tree and asked 
Mullins if the ax was sharp. Mullins 
“allowed” it was too dull to chop down 
a tree as large as the one that the 
’coon had decided to climb. This tree 
was a very healthy and solid looking 
old beech about three feet through, and 
Mullins decided he would climb the tree 
and shake the ’coon out. Mullins pulled 
off his shoes, Uncle boosted him up to 
the first limbs which was not very high, 
and he proceeded upward, making a 
lot of noise and sending back many 
grunts, and some tobacco juice. 

Uncle told me to take one of the 
dogs, and cousin to take another, and 
station ourselves on opposite sides of 
the tree. Every little while he would 
call up to Mullins and ask him if he 
could see the ’coon. In due time Mul- 
lins called down that he could see some 
sort of an animal, but he believed it 
was a bear! 

We heard some lively threshing 
about and growls, mixed with a few 
swear-words, and then something com- 
menced falling down from limb to limb. 
Uncle told us to let the dogs loose the 
moment the ’coon hit the ground; we 
boys and the hounds were keyed up tc 
the point of explosion, the thing could 
not fall too fast to suit us. 

It was getting close to the ground 
and we expected it to land at any mo- 
ment. “There he is!” yelled Uncle, and 
we had already turned both dogs loose; 
each of them landed on the object 
about the same time, and the wildest 
scream I ever heard rent the air. Both 
dogs fell back, and acted ashamed to 
be alive. 

Uncle held the light and Mr. Mul- 
lins, scratched, bleeding and his cloth- 
ing badly torn, sat up, and commenced 
to laugh. The first thing he said was, 
“Damned if I didn’t swallow my chaw- 
tobacker.” He had lost his hold in the 
tree and fell out and the ’coon had gone 
back to the top of the beech tree! 

WILLiam A. Cox, 
1st Sgt. M. T. ‘Co. No. 5, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
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Save the Seed Stock 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
O doubt others will endorse the 
following: 

Practically all of Texas, portions of 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and New Mexico 
suffered exceptional droughts the past 
year. In sections the ground cracked 
as much as five inches and four feet in 
depth,.and was almost totally divested 
of vegetation. Bob White quail in quest 
of food would attempt to cross places 
of this sort and as a result hundreds, 
yea! thousands of young quail fell into 
the opened earth and perished—many 
others starved. The wr:ter and party 
of four made a recent survey and found 
that in most localities the survivors are 
mostly mature birds of several sea- 
sons and just about in sufficient num- 
bers for seed stock. 

Suppose then that in good sports- 
manship we do not destroy more in 
those localities this season. Give the 
birds a chance and go after them next 
investigation. 

J. R. SCHMIDT, 


A Lover of Bird and Dog. 


An Unfortunate Deer 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AM enclosing a picture I thought 

might be of interest to you. 

The big black tail deer that these 
antlers were taken from, was found 
dead on Ketchen’s Butte, Eden Ridge, 
Coos County, Oregon, December 10, 
1924, 
In some unknown manner the big 
buck had become entangled in the 
ranger telephone line o* the Coos 
County Fire Patrol Association, and 
had become so entangled as to hold 
him fast and eventually cause his 
death. It was estimated the big deer 
had been dead about one month when 
found. About six hundred feet of 


telephone line had been torn down and 
badly tangled by the animal in his un- 
availing efforts to gain liberty through 
freeing himself from the entanglement 
that held him. 

I am sending the antlers to the head 
office of the Oregon State Game Com- 
mission, Portland, Oregon, and feel 
that they will be a real addition to their 
already fine collection of game trophies, 

A. M. FIs, 
Powers, Oregon. 


Do It Now! 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

N your February number please ad- 

vise all gun owners who want their 
guns altered or repaired for the fall 
shooting of 1926 to send their guns to 
whatever factory may have made them 
and do it at once, instead of waiting 
until a little while before the shooting 
season opens as too many gunners al- 
ways do, with the result that neither 
the Ithaca Gun Company nor any other 
gun plant can handle the late comers 
fast enough to satisfy gun owners. 
While it is the custom of the Ithaca 
Gun Company to broadcast this advice 
at the end of each shooting season, the 
Ithaca Gun Co. does it for the benefit of 
all gun manufacturers and the users 
of guns of any make. 

ITHACA GUN Co. 


A Dual-Antlered Moose 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

UITE a sensation was created in 

sporting circles in New Brunswick 
a few weeks ago by the report that a 
moose with dual antlers had been shot 
in the MacDougall region of Charlotte 
County, which is in the southern part 
of the province. Chief Warden L. A. 
Gagnon promptly investigated the mat- 
ter and found that the report was 
correct. 
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This buck met with a tragic death. 
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Freak double beamed moose antlers. 


The moose was shot by Charles Lee 
of St. George, N. B., on November 17th 
and weighed when dressed seven hun- 
dred pounds. The fact that the head of 
the moose was decorated with a double 
set of antlers, perfect in shape, created 
a great deal of comment and there were 
a number who expressed the opinion 
that it had failed to shed its antlers 
during the previous year. A close ex- 
amination of the head, however, showed 
that the horns had sprung from the 
same root, but had branched off at the 
base. 

As will be seen by the picture the 
antlers are well matched, and the two 
sets are separarte and distinct. If 
either set had been removed the ani- 
mal would still have been well equipped 
as regards headgear. The application 
of a tapeline showed that the upper 
set of antlers had a spread of forty- 
one inches. 

The Chief Game Warden on satisfy- 
ing himself that the head was a real 
freak, brought the matter to the notice 
of Hon. Charles D. Richards, Minister 
of Land and Mines, who instructed him 
to purchase it for the province. In the 
meantime an American had been nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the freak, 
but as a deal had not been closed, it 
was turned over to the government. 
The head is now being mounted by a 
Fredericton taxidermist and will be 
placed on exhibition in the government 
buildings in Fredericton. 

Uncle Henry Braithwaite, the vet- 
eran New Brunswick guide, was much 
interested in the story of the freak 
moose head. When asked if he could 
account for the malformation he said 
he could not, but he thought it just 
Possible that the animal may have been 
injured in some way just about the time 
its antlers had started to sprout. 

R. P. ALLEN, 
Fredericton, N. B. 


Jacksnipe Experiences 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HEN one is laid up for repairs 

for eight or ten days by an early 
Fall cold, it is well to keep the mind 
off troublesome business matters and 
let it revert to pleasant recollections 
of incidents afield. What are such in- 
cidents? Days when the bag was much 
heavier than usual? Speaking solely 
for myself I say by no means. The 
mere killing of game never was attrac- 
tive to me. The happy recollections 
are largely due to the accompanying 
incidents surrounding our environ- 
ments. I recall the big days with no 
particular degree of pleasure. I may 
mention them in conversation with 
friends, but never write of them. 


One day at Geneva, Seminole Co., 
Florida, in 1917 comes to mind. I had 
taken out two unruly dogs to give them 
some education on quail. I cannot re- 
member just what the quail hunt 
amounted to but returning in the after- 
noon I crossed the point of a slough 
that was hog-rooted. Knowing that 
there would likely be jacksnipe there I 
tied up the horse and the dogs to a 
bunch of cabbage palms, took my little 
5% pound 20 gauge gun and carefully 
walked down the slough. Two snipe 
jumped and I got both. Being well up 
on the habits of jacks I marked them 
down, reloaded and advanced four or 
five steps when two more got up which 
I got and marked. Then another care- 
ful advance when one more arose. 
Now having five down, I retrieved them 
and advanced again to miss four or 
five shots hand running. So it goes, 
we don’t get them all and it is best 
that we don’t. 

Another snipe story with this same 
little 24-inch barrel 20 gauge in it. 
On the outskirts of Sarasota there 
were a number of flat circular ponds 


which I suppose are now cut up into 
choice building lots for the northern 
visitors to buy at fancy prices. It was 
then an open range cattle country and 
my old guide, liveryman and cow- 
puncher, Ham Whitaker, came in one 
day and told me of there being a lot 
of jacks on one of the largest marsh 
ponds. I took Selly’s old hunting Ford 
and went out there in the afternoon. 
I had fifteen shells loaded with No. 10 
shot. I found the birds very wild but 
came in with 10 snipe. 

I have done a good deal of snipe 
shooting both on foot and from the 
saddle. I can usually tell how a snipe 
is going to get up and fly. If I can 
approach the bird so he will fly to the 
left or not further around than 
straight ahead I stay on the saddle, 
otherwise I dismount. I used at that 
time a very high strung thoroughbred. 
Nobody could shoot off her but me. 
She liked a light weight up, an easy 
hand and no spurs. When a bird 
jumped she stopped at once so all I 
had to do was drop the reins pick up 
the pummel of the saddle and let go for 
a hit or a miss. Many a pleasant day 
I had with Lady and old Don, the 
lazy cracker pointer. Old Don would 
always camp for lunch at high noon 
and I had to. The saddle bags car- 
ried two quarts of oats for the mare 
and a light lunch for Don and me. At 
lunch time I unsaddled, spread the 
blanket and rested up a good hour or 
more, usually with beneficial results to 
all of us. 

My way of snipe shooting is to use a 
light gun, either a 20 or 28 gauge and 
shoot as soon as I can get on, never 
waiting for the bird to steady in its 
flight. This is why I like the cylinder 
right and modified left. A light gun 
bored this way is from five to ten 
yards faster than the usual 12 guage, 
but everything has to be just right 
about these light and fast small bores, 
balance, drop, trigger pull and pitch of 
the butt plate to suit the personal equa- 
tion. This applies as well to quail 
shooting as it does to snipe and rail. 

A heavy load is not essential nor is 
it desirable. However, it should be the 
maximum load that the gun can handle 
comfortably and nicely. I don’t. take 
any stock in the high velocity one ounce 
loads for the 20 gauge light guns. I 
do like to have in my outfit a few 2%- 
inch shells loaded with 2% dr. powder 
and % oz. «f No. 4 and No. 7% chilled 
shot for special uses. The gas pres- 
sure is not unduly high and the velo- 
city is all that is required. 

THOMAs H. GRANT, 
Red Bank, N. J. 
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The Cocker Spaniel Field Trials 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


eens made history in Amer- 
ican hunting dogdom. The First 
Field Trials for Cocker Spaniels ever 
held in the new world were run under 
ideal weather and conditions on the 
grounds of the Dutchess Rod and Gun 
Club, near Poughkeepsie, New York. 


The first brace in the open class was 
cast off at 10:30 a. m. with a gallery 
of some twenty enthusiasts. Silvertip 
Ducrow, by Nomid Chief Crow out of 
Glory, owned by W. Lee White and 
handled by Mrs. White, Stamford, 
Conn., worked against Corona Gun- 
stock, a Peter Manning pup. No game 
was raised, so the run was postponed 
until later in the day. Several entries 
in the open stake failed to show up, so 
these two dogs had no competition. 
Both Silvertip and Gunstock did good 
work, ranged and quartered excellently. 
In the afternoon during their second 
heat, they came on game, each dog doing 
excellent retrieving right up to hand. 
Silvertip showed the benefit of his field 
experience and was placed over Gun- 
stock. The latter dog was in good 
form, showed style and ability, but 
lacked experience, was a bit wild and 
the handler (that’s I) used the whistle 
methed for control. The whistle sys- 
tem tends to bother the other dog and 
is frowned upon by the judges. Fu- 
ture competitors take note of this hint. 


Novice Stake was won by Gyp, owned 
and handled by Walter Hart. A very 
clever young black. His entry blank was 
incomplete, but we believe that she is a 
Peter Manning pup. Second Novice 
went to My Own Peter Manning, owned 
and handled by H. E. Mellenthin. Peter 
Manning and Mellenthin are both new 
at the Field Trial game, but blood will 
tell; that’s why Peter Manning’s son 
Corona Gunstock was placed third, 
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Spaniel enthusiasts 


Derby Member’s Stake was won by a 
little French Canadian black bitch just 
purchased by Mrs. Moffit. She showed 
keen hunting instinct and retrieved 
naturally. Gunstock second. 

At 3:15 p. m. the judges, Wm. J. 
Hutchinson and A. Clinton Wilmerding, 
completed their field work and retired 
to cogitate on the placing of awards. 
After a half hour that seemed like a 
week, they reappeared and announced 
their decisions. Mr. Wilmerding made 
a little speech approving the intent of 
the Hunting Cocker Spaniel Club of 
America for using the standard bred 
Cocker as a hunting dog. Mr. Wilmer- 
ding remarked that for years he had 
worked for Field Trials for Cockers 
and congratulated our Club on succeed- 
ing where other had failed. Judge Wm. 
J. Hutchinson made a few graceful re- 
marks to the effect that the work done 
by the Cockers that day kad been an 
eye-opener to him, as in the past he had 
hunted Clumbers and Springers, but 
that next year he was coming back with 
a Cocker of his own to run. 


So ended a perfect day, and your 
President Mrs. Moffit and your Secre. 
tary heaved each a sigh of happy re. 
lief. Our first trials were successfully 
over and the trail blazed for future 
trials. We hope that some of our mem. 
bers in the West or in Canada will now 
start to plan for trials local to them. 
We who have been through the premier 
event will give every possible assistance, 
Start something, then write to the Sec- 
retary for detailed information. 

Next attached is a list of those pres- 
ent at our first trials. Many came for 
the afternoon whose names we did not 
have the opportunity to ascertain. For 
those members and friends who could 
not be present, let me say that our gal- 
lery was unanimous in that their com- 
ing was many times repaid by the sight 
of those merry working Cockers. 

The officers of the Club desire to ex- 
press their appreciation and thanks to 
the following whose generous contribu- 
tions helped make this first field trial 
for Cocker Spaniels a success— 

William J. Hutchinson 
Mrs. S. Y. L’Hommedieu 
J. Macy Willets 
Cocker Spaniel Club. 

As Secretary, I want personally to 
thank the editors of the magazines and 
daily press who have so willingly given 
space to our club news. Without their 
cooperation our task would have been 
much harder. 

Let me close with a prediction. Our 
field trials in the Fall of 1926 will see 
a large entry and a gallery of over a 
hundred. Then, too, we may spring a 
little surprise, but that’s a secret just 
now. For full accounts of our 1925 
trials, would advise that the following 
papers had official representatives and 
photographers on the grounds—Ameri- 
can Field, American Kennel Gazette, 
Field and Fancy and the New York 
Times. . 
H. H. KINGSTON, JR., N. Y.C. 


A blooded spaniel retrieving. 
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[' some of the counties of Michigan 


ruffed grouse in 1925 on account of 


the scarcity of birds. This event has 


made the author of this article some- 


what reminiscent. 

A few years ago, one Saturday after- 
noon in the early part of August, the 
writer was in a fairly well wooded 
ravine picking thimble berries when he 
discovered a ruffed grouse walking lei- 
surely among the low growth of maple, 
fern and evergreens. A moment later 
he saw the bird jump up on a log. 
What a person will see when he has 
no camera! There was nothing to do 
but pick thimble berries—and there 
was an apparently fearless and un- 
harmed partridge walking among the 
bushes! With this thought in mind, 
the writer, more provoked at himself 
than ever, went on picking thimble ber- 
ries. 

In the afternoon another trip was 
made to the ravine to ascertain the 
cause of the presence of the partridge. 
It was not long before the bird was 
discovered again. With a camera in 
his hands, the writer went after the 
ruffed grouse. A merry chase followed 
in which the bird made no attempt to 
fly, but walked among the bushes. This 
made it difficult to get a picture, but it 
was surely interesting. Then an aston- 
ishing thing happened. The partridge 
flew upon the right shoulder of the in- 





Posed in a sunny spot the bird did eat seem to mind 
the click of the shutter. 


and a picture was taken. 

On the following day (Tuesday) an- 
other visit was paid to the partridge. 
An acquaintance was now formed. The 


partridge made short circles about the 


writer. Once, when the bird was in the 





The grouse followed the writer out 
to the railroad track 


sunlight near a log, its picture was 
taken. The partridge ate thimble ber- 
ries which were fed to him from the 
end of a stick. While the writer sat on 
a log, the partridge remained near by. 

But what was the cause of such un- 
usual behavior? Was it a device of 
this creature of the wild to allure the 
intruder away from its young? No 
young were observed at 
this time. Was this 
partridge affected by dis- 
ease? Did it approach 
man as do some of the 
other animals of the 
woods when they are in 
trouble? Let the indul- 
gent -reader answer 
these questions for him- 
self. 

But this is only half 
of the story. On August 
81st of the same year 
the writer went again 
into the cool woods to 
take one last look on 
the scenes of his vaca- 
tion days. The more im- 
mediate object of the 

















shoulder and photographed. 


trip was to find some grouse sitting 
in the trees. But there were no birds 
perching in the trees, although there 
was a covey in the woods. 

With a spirit of disappointment the 
author walked down the ravine where 
the partridge was observed in the early 
part of the month. And lo and behold, 
there was the partridge! After he had 
observed the bird for some time, the 
writer went farther down the ravine. 
As the author walked, the partridge 
followed on down the ravine, up the 
embankment to the railroad track. 
Just then a hand car came down the 
track. It stopped, and three men got 
off to observe the partridge. One of 
the men caught the bird in his hands. 
The bird was placed on a boy’s shoul- 
der and a picture was made. Another 
picture of the bird was taken when it 
was walking on the railroads tracks. 
The partridge then went into the woods 
and was not seen again. 


N all the writer’s woods experience 

he has seen nothing to parallel the 
actions of this bird. While, at first 
thought, one would be inclined to put 
down the story as an example of un- 
mitigated nature-faking, the writer de- 
sires frankly to state that he has re- 
corded his observations as simply and 
accurately as was in his power. To 
the best of his knowledge, the bird was 
uninjured and, to all appearances, a 
normal, healthy specimen. 

The grouse inhabiting this part of 
Michigan are as wary and man-wise 
as those found in any well-hunted sec- 


tion and are not to be confused with 


the tame birds of the northern wilder- 
ness. 

The writer makes no attempt at ex- 
plaining the tactics of this singular 
ruffed grouse, but will welcome infor- 
mation any reader may have through 
the columns of FOREST AND STREAM. 


Epitor’s Note: This unsolicited contribution 
from a reader in Michigan is a remarkable wild 
life incident. We do not assume responsibility 
for its accuracy, but publish it with the hope 
that some reader may have an explanation. 
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Through the tracery of silhouetted leaves the waters of a Wisconsin bass lake gleam. 


CANOE FISHING 


By Epwarp G. TayLor 


HIS is a narrative of two men, 
T one canoe, one small tent, with 
sewed-in canvas floor, some cook- 
ing tools, grub, fishing tackle and a 
camera. Time— September. Scene — 
some lakes and connecting waterways 
in Vilas County, Wisconsin. Our canoe 
was placed on the shore of Big Bear 
Lake one noon-day in early September. 
After a luncheon we paddled slowly 
across the lake. The day was warm 
and cloudy, with enough wind to cause 
a slight ripple on the surface of the 
water. 
Nearing the mouth 
of the channel be- 
tween Big Bear and 
Round Lake, Len 
made a few casts with 
a five-ounce fly rod. 
As_ the brown-feath- 
ered silver-bodied 4-0 
hook struck the wa- 
ter, ten feet from 
shore, Len hooked a 
two-pound bass, and 
let out a whoop, for 
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Bass, Muskies and Barbless Hook; 


in WISCONSIN WATERS 


this was a small-mouth bass, and it 
furnished us with three thrills, one 
thrill per jump. “Goin’ to keep it, 
Len?” “No,” so back it went, without 
any injury, for we were using barbless 
hooks. We took turns in paddling, and 
fishing. Just as my turn swung 
around, the canoe neared the creek en- 
trance into Round Lake. The rushes 
were thick just up lake from the creek, 
with a water depth of seven feet. My 
fly rod was a Heddon split bamboo, 
five and one-half ounces, nine and one- 
half feet long. 


Ped 


rae 


I placed a fly at the edge of the 
rushes, smashing the big number 6-( 
hard on the water several times. Just 
as I was about to retrieve the fly, a 
ten-pound muskie struck and gave us 
an awful scare, as the rod received a 
cruel test. But I had stripped ten feet 
of line from the reel, which was whirled 
out like a streak of lightning, and the 
rod had a narrow escape. The enam- 
eled fly-casting line measured eighty 
feet, spliced to a core of twelve pound 
test soft silk bait-casting line measur- 
ing one hundred and ten feet. This 

was not enough line 
to use for muskie fish- 
ing, but it was all the 
line the reel would 
stand. The small 
muskie ran every inch 
of line out four times, 
but ten minutes of 
rushing about fin- 
ished this, our first 
muskie, which fol- 
lowed the bass. 

(Cont. on page 110) 
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Y every standard of outboard motor value — in design, construction, per- 
formance—the Super Elto takes even higher place as the ultimate develop- 


ment of easily portable power — 


1. Full 4H.P. Society of Automotive Engineers’ 
(S.A.E.) rating! Four full H. P.— gained by actual 
increase of cylinder capacity. Abundant power for 
every condition, but no loss of compact portability. 
2. Same Light Weight! Slightly more than 50 Ibs.! 
An additional horse-power and no more weight! 
3. Thrilling, foaming speed! Up to 12 miles per hour 
on ordinary rowboats — or 14 miles on lighter hulls! 
4. New principle of control! Sit where you wish! 
Speed up, slow down or stop from any part of the boat. 
Enables you to .“trim ship” not only for safety in 
rough waters but to get greatest possible boat speed. 
5. Silence that brings peace to the waters! New 
“fish - gill” principle of quiet underwater exhaust. 
No muffler to pocket speed or power. 

6. No disagreeable exhaust odors! Gases instantly 
washed by underwater exhaust! 

7. Dual-jet carburetion! Two light, quick-action 
valves give doubly fine vaporization, perfect carbure- 
tion and greater motor speed. A plus factor of power. 
8. Finger-tip, quarter-turn starting! The most vital 
single feature ever built into an outboard motor! No 
tugging over compression. A flip of the flywheel starts 
the Elto — merely a finger-tip job. 

9. Safety Flywheel! Starting button drops flush 
into rim. Convenient — safe! 

10. Propello Pump! Patented, exclusive! Eliminates 
all pump troubles. A pump without mechanical parts. 
11. Safety: Shoe! Insures against damaged pro- 
pellers and sheared pins. 

12. Safe Rudder Steering! The only motor pro- 
viding this feature, and all that it means in boat 
control and manageability. 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 


Dept, 11, Manufacturers Home Bldg, 


the climax of the sound designing and 


waterwise good sense of Ole Evinrude. The Super Elto offers these twelve 
extraordinary advancements: 


No Increase In Price! 


With all its greater power and per- 
formance — its easy portability and 
exclusive features — the Super Elto 
will be sold at no increase in price. 
Concentration on a single model makes 
such value possible. 


Here is the cer- 
tainty of utmost 
mechanical perfec- 
tion — the assur- 
ance of power — 
abundant power— 
dependablepower! 
Here is every re- 
finement for out- 
board motor safety, 
convenience and 
sport that could 
be devised by the | 
master builder! Ajj Fat SPEC E 
Super Outboard! yx 4 Built by 
The Super Elto! | i 
Write for new, 


intensely inter- 
esting catalog! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


In writing lo advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM, It will identify you. 





and 


Super Scatterguns sd 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


It will identify you. 
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and by chambering for the modern 
3.inch shell. 
Some of the patterns shot are very 
interesting: Targeted in gallery—40- 
yard range—3-inch shell, 188 No. 4 
shot—168 shot in a 30-inch circle, or 
91%. 
Shot on open range at 60 yards— 
3-inch shell, 188 No. 4 shot—average “apnesttelanenate eons 
85 in 30-inch circle or 45.2%. A eee cankesaaneee 
Shot on open range at 70 yards—3-: : CO | Straight or pistol grip and 


inch shell 100 No. 4 shot—average 55 - i own —_ dimensions. 

in 30-inch circle or 29.2%. x nee rer [ 

j Full details in our ‘new’ ‘*Gun Book 

These Long Range guns are best aon a cones trap shooters require- 
adapted to the shooting of migratory . sll aneintiinineainnit tus 


waterfowl and of animals such as fox, Francotte Guns 


lmx—even deer. They are partiew \ Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


larly valuable for late season shooting 4 
when the birds are wary. HUNTING Preps tee genen. me - 
Where there’s a thrill to be had in FISHING “—iaeaee pe 
bringing them down when the other CAMPING 

fellow knows he’d be wasting ammuni- 
tion; where a wary woods ghost slips 


along just out of range of the standard I 
s Your Gun 


gun; or predatory birds wheel over- 

head at what they think is a safe height W h 0 0 ? 
—shoot one of the Long Range Guns ort $1. 3 
and the thrill is yours! Chloroil Solvent is the only solvent 
which dissolves the primer salts, neu- 
tralizes the acid residues and prevents 
rust—all in 2 ——- = 
° ° ° “sweating out.” It is officially endorse 
Strange Fishing Rod Material by the National Rifle Association of 

America. 
“DEATING their swords into plow- Chloroil Solvent aquan pacingnd in the 
” attractive Stazon Gun Kit with its com- 
shares” has been a stock phrase Ppanion items—Stazon Gun Oil, Stazon 
for countless generations—but here is Gun Grease and Stazon Rustoff. The 
° wae és Stazon Gun Kit, containing everything 
one that beats it, for it is true: “Turn- necessary for the complete care and 
Preservation of your gun, will be 
mailed to you on receipt of $1.00 and 


ing your fencing foils into fishing rods.” 
We have yet to see our first plowshare your dealer's name. 


made out of any sword or have we over CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


seen a man who has seen one. In 
certain parts of the country, however, 
there has developed a great demand for 
extra fencing foil blades as anglers 
have discovered the fact that they make 

The Bergmann 


the finest kind of solid steel rods. Re ts = Sheadcanale ane 


_ ae cn 14 ; or break off—instep 
Anglers in Michigan seem to be the will ald callie ac ball waite: 


first to get this idea and the demand 


xe * ors 
for blades has created quite a sensation owt The m ost powerful 
in the sporting goods trade. These j ai = eas 5 h oe in A mer i Ca 


blades, which are imported, are made 
Adds power to your stride—miles to your cruising 


of the finest kind of tempered steel— \ ' AS ; radius! This shoe provides foot protection supreme 
in fact the steel is good enough to make ’ \ Se —solid comfort and extreme long wear. Enthusias- 
: Sa NN S tic owners everywhere report this boot comfortable 

a razor or other piece of cutlery. All , om the ro oe pat it on, and henomenal in its 
- long wear and satisfaction. ou’ll never wear the 

that is necessary to get these blades ortaary heel after wearing this Bergmann hand- 
i * : made boot with its Bergmann heel—a heel that 
Into shape for a rod is to grind off a cannot be knocked off and permits effective calk- 
small “button” at the end. ing in instep. But get the whole story—its heel is 
ae 6h my one fenture of ite eupesior construction, The 


A regular grip and reel mounting, coupon will bring catalog, prices and everything 
: = _ ? ‘6 fe e 9? |a man wants to know. 
with a tip and an extra guide, is all] “The Finest Gun in the World Te i tae ee 


that is needed to make the finest kind Made for those who know and appreciate 696 Upshur St., Portland, Ore. 
a. a the best. Correct models for every kind 

of a rod of the solid steel variety.| of shooting, in 12, 16- and 20-gauge— 

Anglers who like to putter around in ee ead — on ee 


this way can make their own rod with- Write for illustrated catalogue. 
out any great trouble. The cost of the} A. H FOX GUN COMPANY : 
blade at a retail store would be about 4674 N. 18th STREET “thes P 
J PHILADELPHIA ectmoeaeaemem en ee ewe eB eee aw aaeaece 
$1.25, If any of our readers are inter- Theo. Bergmann, 696 Upshur St., Portland, Ore. 


ested in this matter FOREST AND Please send catalog, prices and measuring 


chart. 
STREAM will be glad to give the names Name 
of places where these blades may be Dealer's Name 
His Address 


obtained. 


362 Brown St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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/Alnnouncing the Johnson 


e e 6 Brake H. P. 
Twin Cylinder 

B Z / OLN" wks: 
Weight 85 ibs. 
12 to 16m ph. 
HE JOHNSON Big Twin with 6 brake 
horse power, is a new achievement in 
marine engineering. Sturdily built, it is 
more than twice as powerful as the John- 
son Light Twin, yet is easily portable, 

weighing but 85 pounds. 


Its greatest adaptability is for larger craft; 
for family pleasure boats, for commercial 
fishing boats, for auxiliary power on sail 
boats. To speed boats of the V-bottom 
hydroplane type, it offers a flash of speed 
with thrills aplenty at better than 16 
miles per hour. 


The Johnson Big Twin is built with the 
same mechanical fineness which character. 
izes the Light Single and Light Twin. It has 
Full Pivot Steering, giving full power or 
any part of that power, in any and every 
direction. Automatic tilting, Quick Action 
Magneto, float-feed carburetor and other 
superiorities, make it outstanding as an 
outboard for heavy duty or speed boat use. 


You can see this new Johnson—also the 
Light Single and Light Twin —at your 
Johnson dealer. If you do not know of 
him, write us, we’ll gladly mail our catalog 
and the dealer’s name who is nearest you. 


Ask your dealer about the Johnson 
deferred payment plan. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1504 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind 
Eastern Distributor and Export : 


New York Johnson Co., Inc. , 
4 West 61st St., New York, N. ¥. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Petersborough Canoe Co. 
Petersborough, Ontario 


Johnson. 


Outboard xy, Motors 


cies 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Outboard Motors 
(chnnscininlisieniananenainnsnintiieninticaaeenanemmnitn aD 
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[he Cooperative 
Quail Investigation 


By W. C. HENDERSON 


Acting Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey. 


N view of the large number of inter- 

esting and valuable returns from 

branded quail confidently expected 
during the coming hunting season, but 
not all of which will be available until 
its close, it has been decided, with the 
approval of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Cooperative Quail In- 
vestigations, to defer the printing of 
another report of progress of the work 
until such returns can be included. It 
is desired in this preliminary letter, 
however, to bring a few matters to the 
immediate attention of sportsmen and 
present a brief outline of some of the 
work accomplished. 

1. Predatory enemies of the Quail. 
The work on quail nests was planned 
and carried on this year with a view of 
obtaining all information possible in re- 
gard to their destruction, and of de- 
termining the agents chiefly responsible 
for it, so that all who desire can take 
energetic measures to control the loss 
so far as practicable. More than a hun- 
dred quail nests that contained, or had 
contained eggs were studied, and as 
was the case last year, the destruction 
of eggs proved to be tremendous. During 
one period at the height of the nesting 
season the destruction of eggs by 
skunks alone almost equaled the hatch 
in nests under observation, and this 
was on a place where considerable 
“vermin” control had been carried on. 


HOUGH opossums, raccoons, wea- 

sels, house cats and cur dogs, as well 
as blacksnakes, coachwhips and gray 
colubers or “white oak runners” all de- 
stroy eggs or young birds, skunks were 
found to be the greatest destroyers of 
all, as they broke up 17 of the 104 nests 
studied. The little spotted skunk, or 
“polecat,” because of its greater abun- 
dance is more destructive than the 
larger variety. Cotton rats came next, 
with 7 per cent. destruction, and 
studies lead the field men to suspect 
that these rodents are the greatest com- 
petitors of the quail for a food supply 
as well. 

Experiments are now under way to 
determine the most practical means of 
eliminating cotton rats, which swarm in 
all the old broom sedge fields and brier 
thickets of the region. Whether they 
are always as abundant, or have peri- 
odic fluctuations in numbers, is un- 


A hand-reared Bob White. 


known, but at present there are un- 
doubtedly 10 cotton rats to every quail 
over the favorite range of the birds, 
and for the region as a whole the pro- 
portion is probably much greater. 


T is very. significant that on Round 

Island, off Pascagoula, Miss., from 
500 to 1,000 quail live on an area of 
only 110 acres, entirely upon the nat- 
ural food produced. The great success 
of quail production on Round Island 
(say 6 or 7 to the acre) will be appre- 
ciated when it is realized that on the 
mainland, except in very favored spots, 
one quail to the acre is an average sel- 
dom attained. Considerable research 
will be required on the part of the 
Quail Investigation to determine accu- 
rately the factors involved, and the 
above is advanced as food for thought, 
and to show the possibilities of the 
work. 

Since the skunks, opossums, and 
other fur bearers are protected by law 
on the Georgia side of the line, except 
during an open season late in fall and 
in winter, energetic measures during 
this season are necessary in places 
where it is desired appreciably to re 
duce the numbers of these animals. As 
the enemies of the quail are in almost 
all cases enemies of the cotton rats as 
well, any “vermin”-control campaign 
that does not take the cotton rat into 
consideration, might conceivably do as 
much harm as good. Information in 
regard to successful trapping or pois- 
oning methods for use against cotton 
rats, can be obtained from field head- 
quarters. 


A SERIES of controlled experiments, 
carried on during the summer with 
both varieties of skunks, and with rac- 
coons, opossums, a weasel, cotton rats, 
and a few others, proved of the great 
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est assistance in determining the iden- 
tity of animals responsible for the bro- 
ken-up quail nests encountered during 
the field work. 

2. The food study. Crops and giz- 
zards of 612 quail secured during the 
hunting season were preserved. As the 
analysis of this material has been be- 
gun, considerable information should be 
available for the printed report. The 
seeds of “mast” of the long-leaf and 
particularly of the short-leaf, or lob- 
lolly pine were the outstanding items 
in the quail’s food last winter, as the 
crop of these seeds was tremendous. 
This year this source of food is practi- 
cally wanting, and the comparative dif- 
ference in food for the two seasons will 
prove of exceptional interest. 

3. Banding work. Although quail 
banding was continued as other work 
permitted throughout last winter, the 
field men devoted most of their time 
and energy to it during March and 
April, and nearly 1,000 native bob- 
whites, and an importation of more 
than 300 of the paler Mexican variety, 
were banded. After careful consider- 
ation, this work was centered on For- 
shala Plantation on the south, and 
Melrose Plantation on the north, both 
of which places are surrounded by other 
quail preserves and conveniently dis- 
tant from headquarters. Trapping 
conditions were exceptionally difficult 
on acount of the abundance of pine 
“mast,” and it is hoped that in its 
absence twice the number of birds will 
be banded this year. 


NE return of a bird secured a mile 

and a half, and another more than 
a mile from where banded, out of the 
limited number of banded quail 
far recovered, lead to the expectation 
that banded quail will be shot on all 
the preserves adjoining the above 
plantations. Sportsmen shoooting in 
the region are earnestly requested, 
therefore, to see that all quail secured 
are carefully examined for bands AT 
THE TIME SHOT, so that the exact 
spot can be marked and promptly re- 
ported to field headquarters. Without 
such accurate reports the records are 
of little value, and the time spent in 
banding and recording the birds is 
largely wasted. Distinguishing letters 
have been stamped on bands placed on 
birds on the different plantations, so 
that sportsmen shooting a banded quail 
may know at once whether or not it 
was banded on the plantation being 
shot over. The letters also aid in look- 
ing up the records. 

The letter will be found on a line 
with, and following the band number, 
and the following key will show on 
which of the several plantations where 
banding has been carried on, any par- 
ticular bird was banded: Horseshoe 
Plantation—A, Forshala—C, Spring- 

(Continucd on page 109) 
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“Something better” 


“LET ME SEE something better,” says the 


customer—very frequently indeed. That 


something better in'an automobile may 


cost several hundred or perhaps even 


sevetal thousand dollars more; but in 


a cigarette it costs just three cents more 




















"What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make”’ 


Liccetr & Myers ToBAcco Co. 


Knots, Splices and Rope Work 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


This book will be found of the greatest 
value to campers, yachtsmen, travelers or boy 
scouts; in fact, to anyone having occasion to 
use or handle rope or knots for any purpose. 
104 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 













Attract WILD DUCKS and FISH 
Natural aquatic food plants that will bring thou- 
sands of Wild Ducks and Fish to your waters. Wild 
— Wild Celery and 20 others described in free 
older, 


They are hardy and guaranteed to grow. 
Write, describe waters, receive free planting advice 
and literature. 


WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 





ARROWHEAD-MERACO SPEEDSTER 
for OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Patent Applied For 


Non-Sinkable, has built-in sponsons, 
The builders of Arrowhead Canoes and boats have tested every new principle and development in the science 


of building lighter boats adaptable to the use of outboard motors. Working wit 


h the best of equipment they 


have sought ways and means to increase general efficiency and safety. As a result of this exact and painstaking 


experimental -work the MERACO SPEEDSTER is superbly modern. 


No other boat can offer greater efficiency 


or more convincing records of performance, reliability, safety and speed. 


We Lead—Others Follow 


Write for handsome illustrated catalog which gives our remarkable record for 1925. 


ST. LOUIS-MERAMEC CANOE CO., 


3rd & Marshall Sts.. VALLEY PARK, MO. 
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BEATS 
feet Ley a (el 


SNR) OF All 


Boats for 


Outboard Motors | 
You will not only find the fastest boat in | 


the world for Outboard Motors listed in 
our 1926 Catalog, but you will also find 24 
other boats that beat all others of the same 
type, in design, quality and price. 


Outboard 
Hydro- 
Plane 


Fastest boat in the world for Outboard Motors. 
Won Gold Cup race at New York and has a record 
of over 16 miles an hour with 6 H. P. motor. 


Price, $125.00 
Mea 


Winner 
of the Gold Cup race at Detroit. Averaged over 15 
miles an hour on one lap and broke the world’s rece 
ord for boats powered with 4 H. P. Motor. 

Price, $78.00 and up 


Canoes 
Light, 
ewift, 
safe, strong and durable. A complete line, includ- 
ing non-sinkable Sponson Canoes. Choice of many 
rich and distinctive color combinations. 
Prices, $48 and up 
Flat 


Bottom 
Boats 
—For row or Outboard Motors. Sold ready built or 
knockdown. Easily cleaned and practical for all 
Prices, $29 and up 


CURR Se Re ne eee 


boats—Made both smooth sides and lap strake cone 
struction. Steady, seaworthy and easy to row. 
Prices, $50 and up 


Double 
Row- 


Commonly called St. Lawrence River Skiffs, 
Fastest of all rowboets. Prices, $44 and up 


Special 
Fish 


—For oars or Outboard Motors. Sturdy, stable, 
won’t roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for 
the shallows. Easy to row. Prices, $48 and up 


Boats—Lake Model—River Model and Sea Model. 
Each designed specially for Lake, River and Ocean 
use. Prices, $74.00 and up 


—With . 

inboard motor installed. For lakes, rivers, shallow 

water and weeds. Propeller does not project be- 

low keel. May be run over logs or rocks without 
Prices, $200 and up 


Boats—Greyhound of the water. Roomy, steady, 
and seaworthy. Very fast. Prices, $500 and up 


2 Big Factories 


fully equipped and run the year ’round on a proe 
duction basis, enable us to offer the best that 
skill and experience can produce at real money- 
saving prices. Prompt shipment from factory 
nearest to you. 


Catalog Free—Save Money= 
Order by Mail a9 
State kind of boat in which you are interested. 


Tuompson Bros. Boat Mec.Co. 


- 408 Ellis A Wri Street 
PasHTiad, wis. (Eicher Place) SORTLANDLOLY. 
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The finished product. 


A FISHING LINE 


By Perry D,. FRAZER 


DRYER 


Here’s a Useful Article the Angler 


May Make 


T is generally conceded by anglers 
that the best way to keep a good fish- 
ing line during the winter is to wind 

it into a large coil and hang it up in 
the tackle cabinet or in a closet, where 
it will get more or less free circulation 
of air; at least more than it would get 
if kept on a reel or in a box. A reel 
for drying can be made by anyone on 
a rainy Sunday, and the illustration 
accompanying this may give you an 
idea how to go about it. Variations 
may suggest themselves, for a reel need 
not be made is elaborately as this one 
was. It was made for continued use. 


The illustration shows a baseboard 
attached to the side of a building by 
means of a screw and washer; it can 
be attached to a bench or box just as 
well. There is a standard at each; one 
with a hole at the top, the other a saw- 
cut with a bit of metal serving as a 
gate-latch, to keep the reel from jump- 
ing out of the standard while in use. 

The ends of the reel may be cut from 
thin boards with holes at regular in- 
tervals for the longitudinal rods; or 
they may be made up as this one was. 
In that case cut four pieces of board, 
either round or square, for ends. The 
radiating spokes or arms may be sawed 
from this stuff. For strength one of 
these can be made full length, forming 
two spokes. The next two are half- 
length, butting against the first spoke. 
The other spokes are cut V-shape at 
the inner end, so they will fit snugly 
between the other spokes at center. 
Space evenly, glue them to one end- 


During the 


Winter 


piece, then reinforce the glue with small 
brads. Attach the other end-piece with 
glue, then drive longer brads through 
the end pieces and spokes, turning ends 
of brads over, to rivet them. Scribe 
each spoke, for cutting, and bore cen- 
ter hole and holes at ends. 

Finish the other end, then cut four 
strips of board, nailing these to inner 
end-pieces, to make the device more 
rigid. The rod which is to be the axle 
can be a little longer than the reel, one 
end serving as a spindle, while the 
other end is bent to form a crank as 
well. The eight rods (six will serve) 
may be metal or wood, and of any con- 
venient diameter. Steel rods are more 
rigid, and if they are shellacked, will 
not rust. 


HE reel illustrated was made nine 

inches in diameter and _ eleven 
inches long, and will accommodate one 
hundred yards of bait-line or almost 
any trout-line nicely. It can be used 
for drying a line over night or at the 
end of the season. After the line has 
been thoroughly dried, remove one or 
more of the bars, gather the line and 
secure it in a coil. And put the coil 
back on the drying reel for winding to 
the fishing reel before your next trip. 
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Cooperative Quail 
Investigation 
(Continued from page 106) 


wood—J, Melrose and Pebble Hill—Q, 
and Sunny Hill—T. 

4, Propagation experiments. Experi- 
ments in the artificial propagation of 
quail were carried on in a small way 
during the summer, and about 70 young 
quail were raised, or are being raised, 
some of which it is planned to carry 
over if possible for breeding experi- 
ments another year. 


Y far the most important result was 

the experience with a form of 
chicken pox, or possibly roup, a very 
prevalent poultry disease in the region, 
locally known as “sore head,” which 
first attacked the bantams, and later 
caused many deaths in the small breed- 
ing stock. After the disease was re- 
cognized, it was found readily trans- 
missible from bantams to quail by arti- 
ficial inoculation, two very strong cock 
quail dying in a little more than two 
weeks in the only experiment made so 
far. Whether this disease is ever prev- 
alent among wild quail remains to be 
determined, but it is evident that extra- 
ordinary precautions will be necessary 
if quail propagation is ever undertaken 
on a large scale in the region. 

The experience opens, however, an 
experimental field of great possibilties, 
for the roosting and other habits of 
quail would seem to render them par- 
ticularly susceptible to a disease of this 
character, and its prevalence during the 
summer months might remain unsus- 
pected. A series of controlled experi- 
ments are planned, and interesting re- 
sults may be expected. 

5. Cooperation of. subscribers and 
others. A list of all who during the 
past year have assisted the field men 
of the Quail Investigation would in- 
clude almost everyone with whom they 
have come in contact in the course of 
the work. Col. L. S. Thompson has 
continued his most generous support, 
and recently Howard Hanna, Jr., has 
completed a splendid piece of map work 
of great importance to the Investiga- 
tion. This is a regional map showing 
the boundary lines of all the planta- 
tions of cooperating sportsmen in the 
area. 


N addition Mr. Hanna has furnished 

the field men copies of large-scale, 
detailed maps of Melrose and Pebble 
Hill Plantations of the type most de- 
sirable in the intensive banding work. 

Many interesting and valuable statis- 
tices were turned in at the close of the 
past hunting season, showing the per- 
centages of cock and hen quail shot. 
On only one plantation were hens taken 
in greater numbers than cocks. It is 
hoped that this record will be kept for 
the full season this year, and on even 
More places. 


Don’t Take Chances 
on Renting a Boat— _ 
Garry Your Own! 


No disappointments—no spoiled trips—when 
you own a new, improved King Folding Boat. 
You can carry it with you on auto, train or 
Quickly set up or dismantled. 
Fast in the water, easily 
handled, substantially built to last many years. 
Safe, non-sinkable. Ask your dealer or write 
for folder. 
KING FOLDING BOAT CO. 
60th & Saas St., oan F., Oakland, Calif. 
Kalamazoo, M 


LADIES HIGH GUN 


‘Mrs. Gus KNIGHT won high ladies’ 
gun at the Grand American Handicap. 
This event was won by Elmer Starner. 
Both shoot Ithacas because Ithaca lock 
speed improves anyones shooting. 


Double Gems for e game $37.50 to $700. Single Barrel trap 
ns $100 to $700..Send for free Catalog. 
Box 25 


Athaca ‘Gun. Co. Ithaca,.N.Y., 


POWER WITHOUT POWDER IN THIS NEWEST .22 MARVEL 


Dealers: Prepare for 
the big demand. Write 
for our proposition now 


Adjustable power—light or medium in attie or 

yard; highest speed and penetration in field. Use 

legal in cities. Silent—Smokeless—never needs cleaning. Knocks 

down to fit 22-inch bag or suitcase. And accurate! Puts bullet after bullet 

thru same hole. Secret lies in pneumatic principle perfected by West Pointer. 
USED BY SPORTSMEN, EXPLORERS, ARMY MEN, ETC. 

“On recent African hunt proved extremely valuable.’ *—Sutton. “Used every high-grade 
rifle; Crosman Pneumatic far ahead.”—Lieut. Quackenbos. ‘None more accurate; now free 
of everlasting cleaning.”—Dr. Fuller. Does all any .22 rifle is required to do. Saving in 
ammunition soon pays for gun. Sporting world wild about this new arm. 


Write for Illustrated Book right now and give your dealer’s name 


CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 416 St. Paul Street, Rachaster, N. Y. 
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AMATEUR GUNSMITHING 


By MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner of 
a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 
appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, the 
removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel dimensions 
which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to ready 
and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man who knows 
his stuff. Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Book Department 


Forest and Stream, 


221 WEST 57 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins 
oes 2 and ladies’ 
fur rugs, etc., tor sale, List. 
Taxidermists supplies. Open mouth 
heads fi ps for mounting. 
009 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repsiring. ' 

im Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics. Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars, 

aoe am Catalog 260 in stamps 
. FE. STOEGER, /ne. 
£4 Gist aaen St, New York 
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Oh Man! 


Look Who’s Here! 


NEW 
JOINTED 


PIKIE MINNOW 


Length 4/2 in. No. 2600 

Weight % oz. Price $1.25 

Nope! Your eyes do NOT deceive you! It’s the Famous 
Pikie Minnow—the Greatest all around lure ever made— 
the old reliable favorite of all good fishermen—improved to 
mee it even more graceful, more life-like and more deadly! 


And Gosh! What a wicked wiggle! And that sensuous, 
snaky glide—just like the living, breathing minnow it 
represents! This new Jointed Pikie stirs those old fightin’ 
Bass, Pike, Pickerel and Muskies into action—makes them 
perk up their fins and rush madly after it! It gets even 
those that can’t teased to strike on any other lure! 
Prepare NOW for that first fishing trip! Get your new 
Jointed Pikie at your dealers or direct! And you'll catch 
More and Bigger Fish! 


New Flyrod Lures for 1926! 
“Pop-It” Lure 


No. F-100 
Length 3% in. Price 75¢ 
A very light little lure with cork body, buck tail and 
mallard feathers! Jerking makes it pop around on sur- 
face—with lots of fuss which Bass can’t resist! Fast pull- 
ing makes it wiggle like minnow hustling for its life! 


We guarantee it to be a deadly killer! 
SILVER FLASH Another Creek Chub Creation—a new 
finish that—in the water—produces a 
shine and sparkle on the bait like a silver side minnow! 
It is known as Silver Flash finish No. 18—and is espe- 
cially good on our No. 2618, New Jointed Pikie; No, 1518, 
Floating Injured Minnow; No. 2118, Fintail Shiner and 
No. 718, Famous Pikie Minnow! 


Famous Pikie Minnow 


Length 2% in. Price $1.00 
No. F-90 


Crippled Minnow 


Actually represents an injured minnow in looks and ac- 
tions! A very light lure with flexible fins and tail! Spin- 
ner at head! In water it glitters like natural silver side 
wounded minnow! Made only in New Silver Flash finish! 
A guaranteed Killer! 


Floating Injured 


SESS SoH 


Minnow 


Weight % oz. 
Length 3 in. 


You know you're really ‘‘Goin’ Fishin’ ’* when you’ve got 
these two fish foolin’ wonders in your kit! Both are 
deadly killers wherever fish are found! 


Price $1.00. 
No. 1500. 


FREE! A Famous Pikie Minnow to everyone who sends 
* us a first-class original fish photo showing a 


catch made on any Creek Chub Lure during the 1926 


fishing season! Also $25 for the best photo accepted, $15 
for the second best, and $10 for the third. Get plenty of 
out-of-doors in the photo! We will be the judges! 
SEND ‘EM IN! 
See other Creek Chub Advertisement 
in thisissue $100 for a name for 


New Wiggling Spoen! 
Get any of these real fish getters from your dealer or 
direct from us! Every one guaranteed to be satisfactory 


to you in every respect or money refunded! Dealers sell 
our baits under this guarantee and we protect them! 


Our New Beautifully Colored Catalogue Sent Free Upen 
Request! 


Creek Chub Bait Co. 


172 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
RC AOI EGE ORES 
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Hunting Ducks and Geese 


(Continued from page 93) 


of the question—if we had a rifle. So 
we crouch down closer, keep our eyes 
just level with the sides of the canoe 
and wish, and wish they would come in 
range. 


T last they come, suspicious as ever, 
heads up, swimming back against 

the wind and current, but the forces of 
nature are too strong and they are 
swept on seventy yards, sixty yards, 
fifty yards—the danged boat grates 
something, they’re up and off but we 
cut loose; feathers fly, wham! wham! 
wham! wham! Two down, another 
strikes, a fourth settles lower and 
lower until he finally falls with a 
splash and drifts—at last toward us. 
It takes quick work here. A rush for 
the pair floating seven miles an hour 
past us. But we get them—finally, 
hang on to the bushes until the fourth 
duck floats close enough and we grab 
him. But No. 3 is a problem. He can 
swim but he can’t fly off the water. 
Nevertheless he comes floating down at 
last, head up, paddling like mad and 
we both cut loose shot after shot until 
a chance pellet reaches out 80 or 90 
yards and rings the bell. Then we 
paddle out, grab Mister Duck and race 
back to land 300 yards down stream. 


HE white man’s burden all over 

again. Nothing to do but pole back, 
raise a new crop of blisters on the way, 
and sit and wait again at the head of 
the bar. 

But that’s all in the game. We were 
lucky to get that red head because they 
can swim and dive like a submarine. 
and all he had was a broken wing and 
a couple of 4’s improperly placed. 

But that’s one beauty about 4’s on 
long range shots. Each pellet that 
lands has the energy to do real dam- 
age. 

And so we lie in the boat and admire 
the bag, chaff and jest over the luck of 
the day, but all with one eye and an 
ear open for the open water outside 
and the possibility of a flock coming 
back up the river. That’s how they 
travel on the upper Susquehanna. 
Play and feed and float with the cur- 
rent, and when they think they’ve gone 
far enough they rise and fly up to the 
upper limit of their feeding grounds 
and float down again. A flock may 
thus play, and feed and loaf but al- 
most always moving—at least in stormy 
weather, for weeks at a time—but all 
within a radius of five or ten miles. 


Rabbit Yarns 
(Continued from page 87) 
crop up. Though slothful in other re- 


spects, in the heat of the chase he was 
an indefatigable pursuer. He seldom 


left the field without making a capture. 
I remember an amusing incident, which 
for the moment was not a very com- 
fortable experience for Mr. Cottontail. 
The rabbit had taken to a shallow hole, 
and Uncle George reached in to pull 
him out. Bunny resisted, but Uncle 
George insisted, and the steady with- 
drawal of his arm indicated that man 
was triumphant. To my amazement 
the rabbit suddenly emerged from the 
hole with part of his hide off. Uncle 
George must have been surprised, for 
the rabbit slipped from his grasp and 
started across the field. I feared his 
insufficient clothing would imperil his 
health, so I quickly brought him to bag. 


Another incident indicative of Uncle 
George’s perspicacity, was the way he 
took a rabbit from a hollow chestnut 
tree. The cottontail had gone in a hole 
at the base of the tree. We sounded 
with a stick and were assured of his 
presence. Uncle George put his arm 
in, but could not reach him. The tree, 
apparently, was hollow several feet 
from the ground. Uncle George for a 
moment was nonplused. Finally he 
took off his cap and stopped up the 
hole. He told me to keep watch while 
he went for an axe. 


I lit my pipe and sat down. I never 
asked a question, but I was none the 
less curious as to his procedure. Pres- 
ently Uncle George returned. First he 
tapped the tree trunk, so as to ascer- 
tain the top of the hollow. Having 
solved this point, he began to cut a 
notch. I thought he intended to cut 
down the tree. But this was hardly 
possible, because it would have been too 
laborious. I was not kept long in sus- 
pense, for he quickly deepened the 
notch so that it reached the hollow. 
Then he stooped and removed his cap 
from the bottom hole. He reached in 
and almost immediately withdrew the 
rabbit. I asked him to explain. 

“You see, as long as Mister Cotton- 
tail could see daylight at the bottom he 
kept climbing up away from danger. 
But when I cut a hole at the top and 
let in daylight, he backed down, think- 
ing there was no danger, because my 
cap kept the bottom hole dark. Then 
I just naturally put my hand in and 
brought him out.” 


Very simple, after he explained. 


Canoe Fishing in Wisconsin 
Waters 
(Continued from page 102) 


Round Lake, though small, is one 
wonderful muskie and bass lake. It 
connects with Big Bear Lake and Rice 
Creek. About 4. P. M. it began to rain, 
so we made a quick camp on Round 
Lake near the mouth of Rice Creek. 
After supper it quit raining, and we 
made one tour of the lake, using fly 


It will identify you. 





rods and big 6-0 flies. Len was to fish 
the first half hour, but he fished until 
dark, and I was cheated out of my 
share of fishing. 


(oe a white Miller pattern fly, 
Len cast several times, then hooked 
a muskie which struck within fifteen 
feet of the canoe and gave Len plenty 
of action, and a few scares, because the 
rod was light for such fish as we were 
in danger of hooking, especially just 
before dark when big fish are looking 
for food. Thirty minutes passed and 
Len was all mussed up trying to save 
a big muskie and a frail fly rod at 
the same time. The scrap ended with 
a total loss chalked against Len. The 
fish smashed a Leonard rod and es- 
caped. The automatic reel would not 
allow the line to run out fast enough. 


Next day broke fair, and we paddled 
up Rice Creek, stopping a few hours 
to visit an Indian camp, where the 
great grand-daughters and sons of an 
Indian chief had planted the first rice 
in these waters, one hundred years ago. 
The Indians bind the rice stalks to- 
gether with wythes, to keep the birds 
from eating the rice. The stalks were 
tied like a Dutch girl ties her hair, the 
ends being tied to thin points. The 
long even rows of tied rice stalks re- 
sembled a lot of upstanding pig-tails. 
When ready, the Indians bend the rice 
over their canoes, and beat it until all 
the grains have fallen into the canoes. 
Then the rice is placed in roasting 
pans over fires and stirred by Indian 
girls while it slowly roasts. Next the 
rice is placed in holes in the ground 
and the buck Indians put on new moc- 
casins, then tread the rice until the 
grains fall away from the sheaths 
Then the rice is shipped to Chicago 
where it brings a big price. 


E spent a whole day. on the next 
connecting waterway—Big Lake. 
Here we found some grand muskie 
weed beds, and I saved a nineteen- 
pound muskie, using a bait rod and 
bucktail lure. This fish we kept, cut- 
ting it into steaks, of which we cooked 
enough to last two days, because we 
often ate early suppers, so that we 
could fish till dark. We turned back 
three small muskies in Big Lake, and 
lost one big fish, breaking a tip. 
From Big Lake we ran the Rice 
Creek Rapids into Island Lake, from 
which we paddled into and through 
Spider, Stone, Rest and Dam Lakes, 
pausing only long enough at any of 
these lakes to make camps and cook 
and eat quick meals. Our object was 
to fish Sturgeon and Bensen Lakes, and 
the Manitowish and Flambeau rivers. 
These lakes are simply a widening out 
of the Manitowish River. We had fine 
fishing in Sturgeon and Bensen Lakes, 
and turned back fifteen good-sized mus- 
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The New 552 
Symploreel 


— a wonder, level wind, smooth, 
silent, durable, nifty, highly nickel- 
ed parts, black end plates, built like 
a watch, take-apart, but not fall 
apart. Can’t beat it for value. You 
will be proud to own it. 


Ask your dealer to show it. 7 other 
Symploreel models from $5 to $15. 


Free? write for booklet No. 20 
Helpful facts for fishermen. 


Genuine Symploreels made only by 


Meisselbach-Catucci Mfg. Co. 


51 Stanton Street Newark, New Jersey 
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HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


. Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
- Hints with a lot of ideas on usin 
pas om baits that “hook an 
lan 
It’s one of the best books on fishing 
\ ever issued—not a dry linein it. Free 
ayo you—tell us where to send it. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 624 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
> LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


P Tools, Instruction, Books, etc. 


Quali a 
uality 
Tackle 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Send for free catalog. 
Flies Tied to Order. J. A. WILLMARTH, Roosevelt, W.Y 


Goin’ Fishin’ 
By Dixie Carroll 


A new book for the every-now-and-then 
fisherman as well as the expert angler. Full 
of fishing facts gathered from lake and stream 
fishing in all parts of the country. Weather 
conditions and how they affect fishing. Feed 
and food dope and how it relates to when the 
fish are biting. Handling the rod, playing the 
fish, the backlash and how to eliminate it. 
Busting the rules of the game. Natural baits 
and artificials, how to use them, and when. 


357 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Y NOT spend Spring, Summer and Fall gathere 
WH we hare butterflies, insects? I buy bun- 
dreds of kinds for ce s. Some worth $1 to $7 eash. 

Simple outdoor week wit vith my Instructions, pictures, 
pao ray conde Sonne ee for my Mlustrated 
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NOTED sportsman writers such 
as Sheridan Jones, Van Campen 
Heilner, “Cal’”’ johnson and Ozark 
Ripley—authorities on fishing—have 
contributed to this book. 
It’s a book évery fisherman will want 
and can have for the asking. 
Contains expert advice for beginner 
and old timer alike, on fly rod and 
bait casting angling. What baits to 
use—when to use them. 120 Pages— 
interesting photos. Full details on 
our $2,000 Fish-Photo Contest. 


A Postal gets it—FREE! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


0208 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 
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BOAT ENGINES 


The best all around ma- 
rine motor in the 
market. That is what 
the best and fore- 
most boat fans think 
of the Kermath. 


Boat builders will tell 
y ou of Kermath’s 
dependability—its 
economy—its ability 
to always get there 
and back without 
fuss, trouble or an- 
noyance. 


All Kermath motors are 
built to the most ex- 
acting standards in 
one of the most mod- 
ern marine motor 
plants in the country. 


Write today for com- 
plete information 
and catalog. 


3 H.P. to 100 H. P. 
$135 to $1450 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


11 E. Wellington St., 5898 Commonwealth Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 


Out in Oregon where win-, 
ters are wet, Bergmann de., 
veloped this wonderful oil’ 
that keeps feet dry and pro- 
lon; 5 the life of your shoes. 
Sc and name of your shoe 
dealer <A full-size 8 oz. can 

paid (or send $1 for three cans). 
inn Shoe Mfg. Co., 

= ome oe Port land. Ore 
made. Dealers hoi 


GMANN 


E OIL 


kies, and more than thirty bass, in 
these waters. In the Manitowish River 
I put my thirteen-foot salmon rod to- 
gether, and cast the old red rooster fly 
over the pretty rapids. The first fish 
my big salmon rod killed was a twenty- 
one pound muskie. This fish fought 
harder and longer than did any muskie 
of corresponding size I ever hooked. It 
was a battle of thrills, because the big 
long rod was cumbersome and hard to 
handle. But twenty minutes were plen- 
ty enough for this muskie, and it was 
replaced in the water uninjured. We 
used barbless hooks on this trip, and 
it was embarrassing when we were try- 
ing to show some anglers how easy it 
was to allow a hooked fish to escape, 
because on two such occasions the fish 
refused to cut loose from the hook. 


HERE were plenty of wall-eyed 
pike in certain places in the Mani- 
towish and Flambeau Kivers. These 
fish are our first choice as a pan fish, 
being white, firm, and of excellent fla- 
vor. River fishing is rapidly growing 
in favor with many big-game fisher- 
men. The scenery is so much more 
beautiful, and the rapid flowing waters 
seem to pep-up the anglers and fish. 
Down the Flambeau River, near the Je- 
rome Hunting and Fishing Club, we 
ran afoul of some wonderful fly fish- 
ing for bass, wall-eyes and muskies. 
Bear River flows northwest from Lac 
du Flambeau, and meets the Mani- 
towish River, which flows west and 
south from the lakes I have just named. 
These rivers form the famous Flam- 
beau, which is about one of the finest 
muskie, bass and wall-eye pike waters 
on earth. 


‘Coon Hunting for Health 


(Continued from page 77) 


and find that the dogs have beaten us 
to it, for sure enough there they are 
barking treed. The hill is steep going 
down too and we roll down, slide down, 
fall down, slip down, but get down 
soméhow with only one lantern cas- 
ualty, which is a wonderful record. 
And now, down at the swampy bottom 
of the hill, in a little scooped out place, 
we find our tree. It’s an easy one to 
climb this time, so another man exer- 
cises his shoulders and legs, and soon 
we have another ’coon all tangled up 
with the dogs. When they untangle, 
I get my crotched stick over the ’coon’s 
neck and Blue does the honors, and 
now we have two to carry. 

Our compass tells us our direction 
and I know that we are only about 
four miles from the car, which is not 
at all in the direction most of us 
thought it was, so we calculate that 
it is time we were mosying along in 
that direction, that is, if we want 
to come hunting again, because our 


wives each separately told us to get 
home at a decent hour. 


Now we begin to feel a little as ig 
our shoes had lead soles, but if 
we hadn’t thought of comfortable beds 
at home, they would probably still be 
light. We have forgotten to chain up 
the dogs and they are right at our 
sides, seeming to know that we are on 
the way home, until just now. No. 
body notices them go, but they do 50, 
We sit down again. But only for a 
minute this time because they are bay. 
ing and have found another track, 
This is only a short run and we find 
them barking up a-hemlock, and know 
by the heavy widespread clawmarks 
in the bark that it may not be a ’coon, 
A third man climbs and after getting 
up twenty feet, finds a great quilly 
porcupine and lets it be known. I sim. 
ply say, “don’t touch” to Blue and 
Fanny, and we proceed. 

It is twelve o’clock. By two we are 
all asleep in the soundest slumber that 
we have had for years and years. At 
nine our wives perhaps wake us with 
the sweet news that it is time to get 
up if we are going to church. Our 
courage is good and we awake and 
arise to find that we went to bed with 
one sock on. 


Maine 
(Continued from page 72) 


of hotels of every kind, large and small, 
expensive and moderate. 

But don’t pitch camp on some farm- 
er’s land without his permission. Ex- 
tend him that courtesy and very likely 
he will extend you privileges greater 
than you expected. 

Some public grounds have been closed 
to camping because of damage done to 
trees, fire hazards and unsanitary lit- 
tering of the ground with refuse. But 
generally, camping may be enjoyed on 
the shores of lakes and streams if per- 
mission is obtained when possible and 
due attention given to fire danger, sani- 
tation and the laws of the Health, Fish, 
Game and Forestry Departments. In- 
formation can be secured at the State 
House in Augusta, local officials and 
dealers acting as members of the For 
EsT AND STREAM Information Bureau. 

But there’s another kind of camp in 
Maine to tempt the camping-sports 
man. In fact, there are more than two 
hundred of them: Summer camps for 
boys and girls, accommodating and in- 
vigorating thousands of children from 
all over the East. They afford a good 
self-justifying excuse for the “tired 
business man” to go touring in Maine. 
What a fine idea, for the camping: 
sportsman to take the children to camp 
in June or early July and work in 4 
week or two of fishing while there 
This should be followed by a returt 
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trip at the Summer’s end to bring the 
family back. But go early and have 
another camping-fishing trip. This has 
all other excuses stopped when it comes 
to self-justification, and the oppor- 
tunity it provides can easily be 
stretched into three or four weeks vaca- 
tion each Summer (counting both), 
without pricking the conscience a bit. 

A large book could be written about 
Maine as a land of promise and per- 
formance for the touring-camping- 
sportsman. In fact, several books and 
many booklets have been written, which 
is one reason why we shall not write 
more here. The Bangor and Aroostok 
Railroad at Bangor, Maine, has a most 
attractive booklet of 160 pages; The 
State of Maine Publicity Bureau at 
Portland, Maine, has several attractive 
booklets, and there are many others. 
They are found listed in connection 
with this article. The local sporting 
goods dealers, members of the FOREST 
AND STREAM Information Bureau, have 
local maps and other information con- 
cerning their respective sections. So 
once you reach the part of Maine in 
which you are most interested, call on 
the dealer or association or commis- 
sion listed for the information desired. 
Special arrangements have been made 
by FoREST AND STREAM to have this 
assistance given. The only favor asked 
of the subscriber is that, when asking 
for it, you mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


May your first trip to Maine be so 
enjoyable that you may highly resolve 
upon the book of nature that there will 
never be a last one! 


Deer Stalking in New 
Zealand 


(Continued from page 85) 


fine looking fellow who gave me an 
easy standing shot of about seventy 
yards. My first shot killed him dead in 
his tracks. The other half of our 
Southern party also killed a buck about 
this time and shortly afterwards we 
joined up and started for camp. 

We had miscalculated our time and it 
was soon pitch dark, and leading our 
horses and lighting an occasional match 
we stumbled along for two hours, 
through thick brush, along precipitous 
hillsides, and without trails. It was 
hard going, black dark, bluffs, thick 
brush, and an awful briar called “law- 
yer” because it got you all tangled up 
and in trouble; so finally, we tied the 
horses on a steep hillside and started 
out on foot. We proceeded in single 
file, crawling several times, and with 
lighting matches in the bad places. It 
was mostly bad places and soon there 
were only a few matches left. Once, 
on the edge of a bluff of some forty 
feet we heard “bump,” “bump,” silence, 
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then “thump.” We lit one of thefew 
matches left and counted noses and one 
of us was missing. We called down and 
after an interval came a reply—“No 
bones broken,” but he did have a 
twisted knee and from then on suffered 
to keep up. 


E would “hallo” and from time to 

time fire a shot, but received no 
replies except once, when down creek 
and high above us we heard a shot and 
decided that more of the party were 
bushed (New Zealand for lost). We 
continued on till after eleven o’clock, 
when thoroughly tired and hungry, we 
decided to camp where we were. With 
much difficulty we made a fire of wet 
birch and were able to keep it going 
throughout the night. 

We were hungry as wolves, having 
had our last food at eleven that morn- 
ing before leaving Bowlers Creek, and 
now having three apples and half a 
bottle of whiskey between the five of 
us, this with plenty of creek water was 
our supper. Our camp equipment con- 
sisted of one blanket «nd one slicker 
coat, so we made a bed of bird boughs 
and took turn about napping and get- 
ting warm at the fire. The snow line 
was just above us and the ground 
frozen solid, the result being th-t the 
fire was more popular than the bed, 
and some great yarns were told that 
night of war, travel, ranching, hunting, 
fishing and what not. Adam told of 
“guddling” and will take oath as to the 
truthfulness of his story. 


EW ZEALAND is famous for its 
trout; the American rainbow has 
been introduced and in New Zealand 
grows to the twenty-pound size, but 
to return to “guddling.” It isn’t sport 
but a way for a hungry man in the 
bush to get a fish. The guddler wades 
in the stream and feels under the bank 
for a fish; when he find one he tickles 
its stomach with one hand, while he 
gets a firm grip on the fish’s tail with 
the other hand; then a quick yank and 
the fish is flopping on the bank. 

At daylight the rest of us being 
pretty well crippled from our unaccus- 
tomed riding and hiking, Adam scouted 
up stream until he came to the snow 
line with no sign of the hut, so he re- 
turned and we all started back down 
stream. There were numerous branches 
joining our creek and we felt that the 


creek might be on any one of them. |: 


After going several miles we finally 
had a reply to a shot, then much “hal- 
lowing”, and we scrambled up a thou- 
sand feet or so to find the hut in a 
clearing on a flat above and a couple of 
hundred yards back from the creek. 
Our friends had burned < large fire 
until after midnight, but we had passed 
under the hill in a gorge and so couldn’t 
see it, 


For long trails and heavyloads 


Ir you want a steady, light canoe of amaz- 
ing durability, get an “Old Town.” “Old 
Town Canoes” are built to withstand the 
racket of years of constant service. 

“Old Town Canoes” are low in price too. 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog is beautifully illus- 
trated with all models in full colors. It 
gives prices and complete information. Send 
for your free copy today. Orv Town CaNoE 
Co., 682 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 
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from a crotch sight to a 


LYMAN 


APERTURE REAR SIGHT 


See all of your target and all of the 
field. Give yourself a chance to make 
a clean shot. You get close to 100% 
sure shooting when you draw a Lyman 
ivory bead dead on the mark. Nothing 
to do but hold and pull the trigger. 

Take your gun to your dealer’s and 
get a Lyman front and rear sight. 
They are furnished for practically 
every gun made. If you prefer write 
us and we will be glad to help you. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 
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a Cartridge 


‘Target oe 
and for Small Game 


Usecheapammunitioninlarge, 


high-powered rifle. Bullet takes 
rifling—won't strip, becomedeform- 
ed, lead barrel. Simple, strong, per 
fectly harmless to any part of rifle— 

thru magazine if desired. For a an all 
hi-power rifles. Price 8Sc—at ———- or by 
mail. y for Marble’s Catalog 60 Sports- 
men’s 


ities. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 526 Delta Avenue 
Gladstone, Mich. 
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- Look forward to 
next Summers 


Vacation 77 
NORTHERN 


WISCONSIN 


—where you may fish in any of 
the 7,000 lakes and streams of the 
t North Woods for muskie, 
, pike, pickerel, trout. 
aeons you may camp, canoe, 
play golf, hike or just loaf. 
—where the tang of balsam air 
gives a new joy to living. 
Plan Now for Next Summer’s Vacation 


Send for illustrated folder giv- 
ing full resort information and 
exceptional summer home 
opportunities. Address 

C. A. CAIRNS, Room 203 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26 in., 20- 

ga. 28in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over S0 yrs. Write for catalogué 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


FREE! .¢iane.. ENLARGEMENT '*'esso"° 


Send us your Kodak films (ANY SIZE), or ah DE- 
VELOPE FREE and make one print of EACH and 
include FREE colored enlargement in nice folder, 35c 

money order or silver. HOLLYWOOD FILM CO., Kodak 
Dept., Box 1536, Los Angeles, Cal. (Overnight Service) 
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T was now ten o’clock and we broke 

our twenty-three hour fast with sar- 
dines, bread, and whiskey while break- 
fast was cooking, then had many cups 
of tea, mutton chops, deer liver and 
kidneys, the best breakfast I ever ate. 

After a rest Adam and I with two 
others who had been in camp the night 
before returned to the creek for the 
horses. We found them where we had 
tied them and by daylight wondered 
how they had ever gotten there, a 
thicket on an almost vertical hillside. 
We traced our steps of the day before 
and hunted a large circle back to the 
camp. I killed two more deéj and not 
being able to find an exceptionally good 
head, quit hunting. The deer were so 
plentiful and so tame I couldn’t bring 
myself to look upon it as sport. They 
are so numerous that they are con- 
sidered a pest; the State and the people 
on the land desire them reduced, but 
even so I didn’t feel like shooting any 
more of them. 

Upon our return to camp we found 
that three of the party had been out 
for wild pig and had come in with 
stories of much adventure and four 
pigs as evidence. The pigs in New 
Zealand are called “Captain Cookers” 
in memory of Captain Cook, the ex- 
plorer who landed a few pigs a century 
and a half ago. They are plentiful, 
have reverted to the wild state, and the 
boars have large tusks. 


ANY stories are told of their fero- 
city, their attacks without provo- 
cation, and one story of a rural mail 
carrier treed for twenty-six hours by a 
large boar he met on a trail. The pigs 
are difficult to get without dogs, and not 
having any dogs along, our party was 
lucky to have stumbled on and killed 
four. No sheep man will use his dogs 
on pigs for the reason that it makes the 
dogs too rough with the sheep. 

This ended our hunting, everyone had 
killed all the deer he wanted, and these 
with the pigs gave us all the meat we 
could carry home. 

We loafed in camp and the next day 
rode leisurely out. At Bowlers Creek 
we parted with our friends, Adam and 
Harris, loaded the Essex to maximum 
capacity, and were on our way to Dune- 
din. We were saddle-sore and weary 
sailormen, but it was a splendid hunt 
and we will always be deeply grateful 
to our fine host, Arthur Adam, for one 
of the best outings we ever had in any 
part of the world. 


The Lure of the Tip-Up 
(Continued from page 82) 
were waging a successful war upon the 
other fish. 

Great northern pike furnish a husky 
bit of pleasure to the ice fisher. I re- 
member one day fishing for these big 
boys out on the center of a large 


Adirondack lake. It was a beautify] 
day for the sport, cloudy and warm, 
We were having a wonderful time, hay. 
ing caught a number of large pike, and 
lost lots more owing to the way they 
fought and the poorness of the line we 
were using. In consequence, we failed 
to note the heavy fog that was gradu- 
ally encompassing the lake until it be. 
came so thick that it was difficult to 
distinguish our tip-ups when only a few 
feet away from them. Then we de. 
cided that it was time to get to shore, 
which would have been easy if we had 
not forgotten our compass. There 
wasn’t any snow on the lake, so we 
could not follow our tracks, not a 
breath of air was stirring, so we could 
not get any help from that source. We 
wandered around aimlessly for twice 
the length of time it should have taken 
us to reach the shore and would prob- 
ably have had an uncomfortable night 
of it if it hadn’t been for a deer. In 
some manner he had caught our scent 
while attempting to cross the lake. In- 
stead of vanishing to places unknown 
without giving us a hint of his exis- 
tence, he let out a loud whistle. Then, 
when we turned toward him with the 
hope that he stood on the shore, he 
turned and traveled ahead of us on the 
ice. We could not see him, but we could 
occasionally hear the crunch of his hoof 
on the frozen lake surface, while once 
in a while he would whistle for all he 
was worth. 

Thus we reached the shore, where we 
finally found the tote road that led to 
our camp. I would have enjoyed meet- 
ing that guiding deer and thanked him 
for his courtesy, but I suppose he would 
have misunderstood my advances. 


UST a few words of advice to the 

beginner at ice-fishing. First of all, 
look up the conservation laws pertain- 
ing to this sport. They are many and 
varied, both as to the number of tip- 
ups that may be used and in what wa- 
ters they may be employed. Every 
state and county has different ordi- 
nances pertaining to the same species 
of fish, so consult your game laws be- 
fore starting on the day’s fun. 

Be satisfied with a reasonable catch. 
Don’t take all that the law allows. As 
a rule it is too much, more than one 
family can possibly use. 

Do not go on the ice until you are 
positive it is safe. No matter how 
good a swimmer one is, to fall into the 
icy waters is very likely to result dis- 
astrously. Use discretion and follow 
the instructions given and there will be 
a number of red days on your winter 
calendar. After a few warming-uPp 
trips the desire will get into your blood 
and next year the “Lure of the tip-up” 
will be manifested the very first time 
that Jack Frost seals up the lakes with 
his crystal covering, 
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On the Trail of the Caribou 
(Continued from page 69) 


of sight. I thought it had been hard 
getting down where we weer, but that 
was nothing compared to the job of 
getting around the lake to the caribou 
over and under logs, through swamp 
and dense brush. 


We found the caribou dead with a 
crushed shoulder. It was not a very 
large animal, weight possibly three to 
four hundred pounds with small ant- 
lers in the feather. It was now about 
9 o’clock. Isaac set about to prepare 
a meager meal of tea, bacon and bis- 
cuits, while Sol sk‘nned the game, pack- 
ing the skin and head to carry. It 
was cold and we were wet and tired. 
Tea never tasted better and seemed 
to warm both body and spirit. While 
we were seated around the little fire 
eating, Sol who was ever on the watch 
was scanning the country with the 
glasses. Suddenly he exclaimed ex- 
citedly, “I sees another one, it’s a big 
stag.” I looked in the direction he was 
holding the glasses and could just 
make out a light object moving down 
a lead between the hills. Sol was like 
a hound on the scent. He jumped and 
started on a run calling to me to hurry, 
and telling Isaac to stay till we came 
back. 


y har Stag was coming down fast as 
if frightened and we would have 
to hurry to head him off. Now I was 
dead tired, ready to drop in my tracks, 
but here was the opportunity. I had 
come one thousand miles to get just 
such a head, so I grabbed the gun and 
scrambled after Sol as best I could. 
It was wonderful how fast he could 
pick his way. He had so long matched 
his wits against those of the animals 
that he used their cunning and instinct. 
We reached the shore of a small pond 
in the path of the lead and had just 
time to crouch in the grass when we 
heard a crashing in the brush at the 
head of the pond, and the stag came 
out in full view not over two huncred 
feet away. 


He stopped short and threw up his 
great head apparently having caught 
our scent. He was a monarch indeed! 
What a picture! I never expect to see 
4 more perfect study of wild life. He 
turned his head as if about to change 
his course. I fired from a kneeling 
Position, the shot having no other ef- 
fect than giving him a terrible start. 
Sol said it just raised the hair on the 
top of his shoulder. I fired again and 
he fell. I started to run toward him 
when Sol called for me to look out. I 
had not gone over ten feet when Mr. 
Caribou got to his feet and started 
off at a lively clip toward the high 
brush, I was not prepared for this 
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and took quick aim at his neck as the 
rest of his body was hidden by the 
brush. He went down and stayed this 
time, and when we reached him he was 
stone dead, shot through the middle of 
the neck just ahead of the shoulders. 
My shots had been too high, the second 
one striking the top of the shoulder. 
I learned that an animal struck here 
will instantly go down as it gives the 
spine a great shock, but will not neces- 
sarily be fatal. He was a beautiful 
specimen weighing about 700 pounds 
with a magnificent spread of antlers 
carrying twenty-four points and a web 
extending down the forehead nearly to 
the nose. 


OL asked me to go back and tell 
Isaac to come on while he pre- 
pared the head. 
This seemed simple enough, but I 
had not gone very far when I seemed 
to lose all sense of direction and the 


landscape appeared to have changed. [| 


stopped not knowing whether to go 
back or ahead. The vastness and quiet 
seemed to close in on me and I im- 
agined how it felt to be lost. Much 
to my relief I saw Isaac, who had heard 
the shots coming in the distance. 

By the time we were loaded and 
ready to start, a heavy fog had fallen 
and one could scarcely see a hundred 
feet ahead. 

The main camp was reached about 
dusk on the following day. Don and 
Charlie were surely glad to see us. 
Sol and I came in first and were be- 
moaning our poor luck when Isaac 
hove in sight with the two heads. They 
had hunted without seeing any game 
while we had been away and our party 
probably would have come out empty- 
handed if we had not taken that three- 
day circuit. 

Later we learned that a party who 
stayed three weeks, a considerable dis- 
tance north of where we were, came 
out without a caribou. I had worn 
high, supposedly waterproof shoes, but 
had wet feet every day except the last 
day coming out, when I changed to a 
pair of high rubber overs. The guides 
wore high mocassins which they made 
themselves from bark-tanned caribou 
hide. These were tied with a thong 
just below the knee and were perfectly 
watertight. 


The next day, Sunday, we broke 
camp and started out. The homeward 
trip was made without particular in- 
cident. The two heads and hide were 
expressed from Robinson to the taxi- 
dermist for mounting and made fine 
specimens. 


Altogether we had an interesting and 
profitable trip and I would recommend 
it to anyone who likes to get away 
from the beaten paths and can stand 
hard tramping. 
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Crack Shot | 
i With the New 


Webley Air Pistol 


The Most Accurate Air Pistol Made. Perfects 
the marksmanship of beginners and expert shots, 
NO PERMITS NEEDED—practice silently at 
home or outdoors. Shoots skirted lead pellets— 
the only air pistol that guarantees to group 
within 1” at 10 yards, Powerful enough to kill 
small game. Looks, Feels and Shoots Like Fine 
Automatic. 

See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at your 
dealer, or sent direct by mail to you for $15, 
including cleaning brush and supply of pellets, 

Write for Illustrated Booklet ‘‘M”’ 

Made by Webley & Scott, Ltd., since 1863 
leading [British Manufacturers of Shotguns, 
Double Rifles, Automatic Pistols and_ Revolvers, 

Full assortment of all Webley & Scott Arms 
on display at our showrooms—or send for illuse 
trated catalog ‘‘M.M.”’ 

Sole U.S. Agents 


’—~ THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 
bat 100 East 42nd St., New York FY 


}= ALWAYS HAVE DRY MATCHES 


Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 

60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid. 
Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties bor 


Sportsmen, 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. < 
526 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigan 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail clerk, 
special agent and other government positions, 


$ 


1500 to $2600 year. Write for free particu- 


lars and list of positions. Mokane, Dept. 262, 
Denver, Colo. 


of quality. 


(>. AG N ooo 
ers a _ 
me 1) | NER Cr at 
, - Taking orders 
| $10 A DAY ‘or this'ser 
; kind of Fire Extinguisher--approved by 
(Fire) Underwriters’ Laboratories and big 
Insurance Companies. Sells to Farmers, 
jf Stores, Garages, Homes, Schools, Facto- 
W/ ries, Warehouses, Mills, Auto and Truck 
Owners, ete. We doall delivering and collect- 
i] ing. Yourpay starts at once. No experience 
% necessary. We furnish full size samples--filled 
and complete. Write quick for free outfit offer. 
THE FYR-FYTER CO.,1060 Fyr-Fyter Bldg, Dayton, Ohio 
is a 68 page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to 
get fish and game, etc. Big- 
gest value ever offered in a 
sporting magazine, 
AND HERE’S THE 
Remington Sportsman’s Koife 
: - shown in actual size, with 
stag handle and two long slender blades especially 
designed to meet the exacting requirements of skin- 
ning and cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing 


animals. Blades are of superior quality steel with 
strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. The points are 
shaped just right for a good, clean job of slitting 


and skinning. 
Length 3% in. Both For 


The Name closed. ; 


“‘Remington”’ 
on the blade 
is your 
guarantee 
We will send this knife 

and National Sportsman for $1 00 

Special Offer: a whole year on receipt of « 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 

281 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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New Articles zz ¢4e Outdoor Field 


Bae 


of speed over sixteen miles per hour. 


A Big Twin Six Outboard Motor 


perimentation, the Johnson Mo- 

tor Company announces the 
addition of a Big Twin Six horsepower 
full brake outboard motor, to its pres- 
ent line. 

This new motor has been built to 
meet an insistent public demand for an 
outboard motor of the Johnson type, 
that would give greater speed for sport 
and speed purposes and greater power 
for larger craft and work boats. It is 
substantially an oversize edition of the 
original Johnson Twin, with such engi- 
neering changes and additions neces- 
sary to take care of the additional 
power and attendant weight. Despite 
its remarkable full six-brake horse- 
power, the weight of the motor has 
been kept down to eighty-five pounds, 
due to several exclusive features of de- 
sign, as well as to the use of the finest 
materials and extreme accuracy in 
workmanship. 

During its trial period the Big Twin 
set a new world’s record of 16.68 miles 
per hour for outboard motors. This 
record was established July 4th, 1925, 
at White Lake, Michigan, by the official 
timing of the Mississippi Valley Power 
Boating Association, and official tests 
since that time have shown that this 
motor has actually developed better 
than 18 miles per hour, 
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A FTER two years of intensive ex- 


The Johnson Big Twin 
is a marvel in marine 
engineering. Sturdily 
built, it will send a 
large boat through swift 
streams, rough water or 
strong tides at a speed 
that surprises even the 
most experienced boat- 
men. 

It provides efficient 
power for larger craft 
such as family pleasure 
boats, commercial fish- 
ing boats, and auxiliary 
power on sail boats. To 
speed boats- of the V- 
bottom or hydroplane 
type, it offers a flash of 
speed with thrills a-plen- 
ty at better than 16 
miles per hour. 

The Johnson Big Twin 
is built with the same 
mechanical fineness 
which characterizes the 
Light Single and Light 
Twin, popular with 
sportsmen and boating 
enthusiasts the world 
over. It has Full Pivot Steering, auto- 
matic tilting, Quick Action Magneto, 
float-feed carburetor and other supe- 
riorities, that will make it an outstand- 
ing outboard for heavy duty or speed 
boat use. 

Special machinery of the latest type 
has been installed at the Johnson 
plant to handle the production of this 
new motor, which is now under way. 
Deliveries will be started about Febru- 
ary lst. The public will have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the motor at the New 
York Motor Boat Show, and at motor 
boat and outdoor exhibitions through- 
out the country. 


A Powerful Air Rifle 


VERY lover of the outdoors is al- 
most sure also to be a lover of 


, rifle shooting and if he is a real bug 


at the sport he will be lost on any out- 
ing without something to shoot with. 
On most auto camping trips there are 
many serious objections to taking along 
a rifle shooting powder cartridges, in- 
cluding the trouble in cleaning and 
keeping the rifle in good condition. The 
Crosman .22 Pneumatic which was put 
on the market a few years ago but 
which has recently been greatly im- 
proved, seem to fit in between the “air 
rifle,’ which is mostly a boy proposi- 


tion, and the regulation rifles. The 
Crosman is by no means a toy, but is 
a very powerful rifle of full .22 cal, 
In fact the rifle barrel itself is identical 
with barrels used by one of the most 
popular makers of regulation .22 rifles, 
including the rifling. The “pellet” shot 
are nearly as heavy as the bullets in 
.22 short cartridges. With this rifle it 
is possible to get a variety of power im- 
pulses, with a light charge for prac- 
tice at short range and a heavy charge 
for shooting small game. This air rifle 
will really kill small game and as it is 
practically noiseless it has an advan- 
tage in this respect. The effective 
range is from 100 to 150 feet and at 
these distances really remarkable ac- 
curacy can be obtained. One big ad- 
vantage of the Crosman is that women 
and children enjoy shooting this rifle, 
and on a camping trip, for target shoot- 
ing of various kinds, a great deal of 
enjoyment may be had. The cost is 
far less than with a real rifle and only 
a little oiling from time to time is 
needed to keep the gun in first class 
shape. This rifle is most substantially 
built and as heavy as the ordinary .22. 
The illustration will give the general 
outline, proportions, and show the way 
the rifle is pumped up; when the 
plunger mechanism is folded against 
the barrel the forearm gives the ap- 
pearance of any rifle. The Crosman is 
fully guaranteed and has been on the 
market long enough to be well proven 
out. 
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All Shooters Can Afford This 
Target Pistol 


N° an air gun and not dangerous, 
but surprisingly accurate. 

One summer’s day about three years 
ago doctor C. L. Bunten sat in his office 
out in the wilds of Wyoming, trying to 
read. A very persistent housefly had 
been annoying him and had eluded all 
his savage swats. Just as he was in 
the act of reaching for his six gun to 
get revenge on the rascal, a patient en- 
tered and the doctor had to give up his 
plans. But being a shooter, the idea of 
shooting flies stuck. 

After three years of effort and ex- 
perimenting with various models, a gun 
on the lines of the 22 automatic, so ac- 
curate that it will kill flies at six to 
twelve feet and using a pellet so light 
that it will not break windows, has 
been perfected. 

The propelling power is a rubber 
band which is passed through an open- 
ing in a shot carrier or slide, and both 
ends are fastened near the muzzle. 
When the carrier is drawn back to the 
breech it is engaged by a catch or feed 
dog, which automatically drops one shot 
into the carrier from the magazine 
which holds sixty shots. When the 
carrier is released by the trigger it 
speeds forward in a direct line, being 
guided by an upper and lower track. 
It is stopped by the band striking 
against the sides of the pistol, while 
the pellet continues forward. The ve- 
locity is regulated by the strength of 
band used. The sights are adjustable 
for elevation and windage, making it 
possible to correct for changes in the 
zero. 

A member of the firm making this 
gun, who is a shooter of national repu- 
tation, recently visited the offices of 
FOREST AND STREAM and demonstrated 
just what the gun can do. He first 
knocked down the little celluloid birds 
at about fifteen feet. Then, selecting 
the little metal balls on the ends of 
electric light chains, which are about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, he hit 
them at about ten feet with only an 
occasional miss. Then going to a still 


smaller target, he placed a number of |r. F. 


the No. 6 shot on the floor and picked 
them off one by one. Unbelievable 
until you see it done! 

The gun has the endorsement of the 
American Rifleman, which is sufficient 
guarantee of its value for training. 


Shotgun Innovation 


NEW idea in single-barrel shot- 
guns is just being put on the mar- 
ket. The new feature is a “sleeve 
breech” (known in the trade as a Diana 
breech) made of a solid steel forging, 
which is sweated on over the barrel. This 
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Fé6lé PARKER — 


Ventilated Rib Features 


Rib built higher on the Parker double gun 

gives shooter clearest vision possible with- 

out interference from barrels or breech. 

Note added feature of sloping extension 
rib and notch. Puts sighting plane just the right 
distance from eye to insure sharp vision. Fitted 
= a or old guns. Send for folder or ask your 
ealer. 


PARKER BROS., 29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


Sloping Extension Rib 
and Notch are exclusive 
Parker Features 


HUNT BIG GAME IN ALASKA 
TUSTUMENA LAKE KENAI PENINSULA 


An organization of Alaskans, composed of business men, sportsmen, experienced 
licensed guides and packers, maintaining modern lodges in a hunters’ paradise—the 
premier big game country of the North—where moose, sheep, goats, bear and other 
wild game abound, now booking a limited number of reservations for the 1926 season. 
Can also accommodate several spring bear parties. Highest class service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Bank and commercial references. Send for booklet and detailed 


information. 


ALASKA GLACIER TOURS ASSOCIATION 


(Home Office: Anchorage, Alaska) 
TO INSURE PROMPT REPLY PLEASE ADDRESS 


SAN DIEGO 323 Spreckels Building CALIFORNIA 


ACME FOLDING BOATS and CANOES 


Dependable boats for more than 35 years. Ideal 
for hunting—fishing—camping. Meet every need. 
Light and easily carried. Write for free folder. 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., 82 Boat St., 

= Miamisburg, 0. 


? Hunt? Camp> 


Wear comfortable, lasting, rainproofed 
DUXBAK clothing. Leader for 22 years. 
y Catalog free. Write today. 
Urica Duxsax Conr., 44 Moves Sr., Urica, N.Y. 


The 
Vanishing 
American 

Zane Grey’s New Novel 


A stirring novel of the Indian in his 
last defense of his heritage. Thrilling 
incidents, a rare and lovely romance, 
a glowing panorama of the west. Read 
and own this book. 


Illustrated, $2.00 at bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 


For Three Months Only 

. New Baby Hammerless 

Bjector Type Toveloer. $6.00 postpaid 

to any address. Greatest little pro- 

tector for any sportsman to take along on any trip. Small, 

compact, 4” overall, takes 6-22 cal. long smokeless shells 

and ejects empties. Leather Holster 75c extra. Nickel| Publishers since 1817 

and_ Biued_ finishes. _ 
SEDGLEY, “INC., 2308 N. 16th St, Philadelphia, Pa. | | 


The BULLS EYE TARGET PISTOL 


Our national 
champion says of 
it: “Being free 
from noise and re- 
coil it does not 
cause the beginner 
to flinch and there- 


‘Red Rock Ranch 


Write me now for a Spring Bear Hunt in the 
Jacksons Hole country for 1926, from May Ist to 
June 15th, with a guarantee that you will get your 


fore eliminates one 
of the greatest 
stumbling blocks in 
learning to, Shoot a 
hand gun.’ n- 
other high authority ‘on 
military arms says: ‘“‘It is 
one of the finest devices for 


bear, Black, Brown and Grizzly. Grain fed saddle 
horses, comfortable camp and no hardship attached. 

Also summer boarders, up-to-date cabins. Yellow- 
stone Park trips, with pack outfit, mountain pack 
trips and full hunting parties for moose, elk, deer, 
mountain sheep and bear, trout fishing guaranteed. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men ° 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jacksons Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON. Reference furnished. 


teaching marksmanship I 
have ever seen.’’ Endorsed 
by the American Rifleman. 

It has adjustable sights, shoots No. 

6 chilled shot, will kill flies but not break windows. 
Outfit includes bird targets, bulls = 
stamps, extra shots and _ rubber $3. 00 Pre aid 
Specially selected and targeted pistol P 


BULLS EYE PISTOL CO., Box 482, Rawlins, Wye. 


Eastern Agency: Ufington, W. 


It will identify you. 





Are You A Duck 
Shooter ? 


Do you love to stand in the bow of 
your skiff as it is pushed through 
the wild rice, and drop the ducks that 
get up within range; or, if you live 
by the big waters, do you enjoy sit- 
ting in the blind while cold winds blow 
and ice forms at the edge of the 
shore, watching the sky and waiting 
for something to come to your de- 
coys? If you love these things, if 
you will bear work, exposure and 
hardship to get a shot, you need 


American 
Duck Shooting 


By 
GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


It gives descriptions and portraits 
of all the ducks and geese known in 
North America; tells where they are 
found; the various methods practiced 
in shooting them; describes the guns, 
loads, clothing, boats and dogs em- 
ployed in their pursuit, and generally 
is far and away the most complete, 
useful and entertaining volume on the 
subject that has ever been published. 
It covers the whole field of North 
American wild-fowl shooting. 


The book is profusely illustrated. 
Not only has it ornithologically exact 
Portraits of 58 species of swans, geese 
and ducks, but it has eight half-tone 
reproductions of some of our best- 
known wild ducks from the paintings 
of the great naturalist, Audubon, a 
number of full-page sketches by Wil- 
mot Townsend, whose drawings of 
wild-fowl are inimitable, many cuts of 
duck boats and batteries, and ffty 
vignettes in the text, which add to its 
beauty and its usefulness. It is a 
complete, illustrated manual of this 
fascinating sport. 


A new edition of this volume, con-* 
taining added matter, was published 
recently. The work is an essential 
part of every gunner’s library. 


Illustrated, buckram. Price, 
$5.00 net; postage, 25c. 


For Sale by 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
221 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK 
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{sleeve also forms the locking or hinge 


lug which is milled out of a solid block. 
This idea doubles the strength of the 
gun at its most important part. Even 
should a seam develop in the barrel 
(which would otherwise mean a burst 
gun) the sleeve makes the gun safe. 
This idea has been used in double guns, 
but this is the first time for a single 
barrel. 


A 


Interesting Items 
From the Editor’s Desk 


ETER having been on the market 

for many years Maxim Silencers 
for firearms are being dropped by the 
manufacturers. As soon as present 
stocks are exhausted no more will be 
available. This item has been of small 
importance to the manufacturers, as 
their main business was the making of 
silencers for industrial purposes. 


“QILKSEALED” fishing rods for 

both fresh and salt water fishing 
is a new development in the tackle 
field. Several new ideas and improve- 
ments in rod manufacture are claimed 
by the makers. The bamboo rod is 
covered with a double layer of cross 
woven silk, cemented to the rod and 
finished with twelve coats of water- 
proof varnish. The makers claim, by a 
patented process, to have overcome the 
objection to silk wound rods which has 
been that the thread would unravel if 
cut. The makers also claim twenty- 
five per cent. greater strength and more 
backbone than the ordinary bamboo 
rod. They are working closely with sev- 
eral well known anglers in designing 
and proving by actual use the rods 
they make for various kinds of fishing. 


INTER Sports in Maine and the 

White Mountains are covered in 
a recently published booklet put out by 
the Maine Central R. R. This is well 
illustrated and gives a good idea of the 
sports to be enjoyed during the cold 
months. Winter carnivals are becom- 
ing extremely popular in this section. 
To take care of Winter visitors many 
hotels are making special arrangements 
—a long list of these hotels, with rates, 
is shown in this booklet. 


Ae increase in ammunition is being 
made at this time by some of the 
leading manufacturers; this is at 
wholesale prices, but sooner or later 
the retail prices will also have to ad. 
vance in a like manner. The manufac. 
turers claim this is necessary because 
of the material advance in raw mate. 
rials. As it is hoped that the 10% tax 
on arms and ammunition will be taken 
off soon it is rather hard to figure out 
just what the net result will eventually 
be on ammunition at retail. 


A BOOKLET which will certainly in. 
terest hunters and fishermen has 
been received covering the Lake St. 
John district of Quebec, Canada. The 
twelve pages are full of illustrations 
and information as to what may be 
found in the way of sport in this sec- 
tion, 


The Fox of Velvet Hill 


(Continued from page 79) 


up the hill, and when about half way 
up on the north side, I heard the dog 
in a narrow strip of swamp on the 
southeast of the hill. As I was above 
this piece of swamp, I could see over 
the top of it. On the far side wasa 
bare ridge running with a strip of 
swamp. As I listened I saw the dog go 
up the side of this ridge, and just as 
he reached the top the fox came out 
on my side of the swamp and ran south 
along the base of the hill. This was at 
a distance of about three hundred 
yards. I waited until he was over the 
knoll out of sight. Then with all speed 
I could muster I ran across Velvet Hill 
towards the southwest. My idea was 
to reach the path on the southwest side 
of the hill where I had seen the fox 
run earlier in the day. If he went 
around the hill, as I thought he would, 
I should have time to get there. 


| WAS pretty well spent when I 
reached the path, but luckily I could 
not yet hear the dog. I doubt if I 
could have hit a house had I been called 
upon to shoot just then. I was breath- 
ing quite freely again when I spied the 
fox. He was coming along at a canter 
with his long tail floating along behind 
him. Just as he reached a rail fence 
about two hundred yards from me, he 
stopped to listen. Mike could be heard 
now, his voice getting plainer every 
minute. Reynard started on again and, 
much to my disgust, traveled along be- 
side the fence instead of keeping to the 
path as I had expected he would. 
Things looked bad for me if he kept his 
course. By way of the fence he would 
not approach me nearer than one hut- 
dred and twenty-five yards, and it was 
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already getting dusk. If I was to get 
this fellow I had not much time to lose. 
I decided to take a chance on turning 
him toward me, so keeping low behind 
a stump I threw my gun to my shoul- 
der and drawing a bead about five feet 
above the fence and twenty yards ahead 
of the fox, I let go. Luck this time 
was with me, as the B. B.’s rattled in 
the old rails, Reynard took a leap of 
about twelve feet in my direction. It 
was a matter of seconds until he was 
within forty yards of me, then the sec- 
ond barrel, and he never knew what 
struck him. And so the game goes, a 
short time before I had given up all 
hope of getting this fox, but I have no- 
ticed that very often when hunting it 
is the unexpected that happens. 


Practical Game Breeding 
(Continued from page 91) 


for such advice if you will send me 
a self-addressed, stamped — envelope. 
Sometimes it is difficult to make out 
the name and address, while an enve- 
lope obviates any difficulty along that 
line. Then, too, I often have letters 
from rich farmers in lead pencil and 
the writing has become blurred; to say 
nothing of a great number of letters 
from boys who are contemplating mink, 
muskrat or wild-duck farming, or even 
all three together. I want to see as 
many men and women, girls and boys, 
breeding game in North America, as 
possible. We must fill this country to 
the brim with the world’s best game 
birds and animals. 


Not infrequently, February is the 
coldest month of the year. Drinking 
water cannot be given your penned 
birds, for it freezes instantly. In this 
case, clean snow is much the best for 
the birds. But if there is no snow, you 
can grind or pound up ice, very fine and 
place it so that it will not stick together. 

For wild geese, swans, ducks, shel- 
drakes and teal, have a good supply of 
bran mixed with shorts and middlings. 
As this month becomes milder, drop 
whole corn gradually and feed more 
fat oats. I have known my Canada 
geese to lay eggs on the first of March; 
lay seven eggs in a nest when the 
weather was cold, set on them while 
covered with snow, and hatch out every 
egg, raise every bird. Even wild Can- 
ada geese, when domesticated, lay much 
earlier than in their wild state. It may 
seem to us humans a stupid idea to lay 
so early, but there is very great wis- 
dom in this, as their babies have the 
tenderest of grasses and are almost 
full grown when my snow geese have 
just hatched their brood and the grass 
18s very tough. Corn is poor egg-laying 
food: oats, barley, rye and wheat are 
better when signs of egg-laying are ap- 
parent. Always give plenty of food 
about egg-laying time. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


By the way, if you have wild game 
birds come to your place and have been 
feeding them through the winter, don’t 
cease feeding them now, and they will 
not go away, but stay about and nest. 


AME birds are much wiser than we 
give them credit for being. I once 
heard an Irishman exclaim: “As stupid 
as a swan.” Now a swan will not 
breed unless it sees the food that his 
babies require: water, moss and plenty 
of tender aquatic plants. A cement 
pool will not induce such waterfowl to 
breed. 


Many people wonder why thousands 
and thousands of waterfowl fly north 
next month. It is merely to secure a 
safe place that is not infested with 
snapping turtles, water snakes, mink 
and other vermin too numerous to men- 
tion. In the far north, there are foxes 
and some mink, but no raccoons, ’pos- 
sums, snapping turtles, snakes and so 
on. Also in the far north, there is per- 
petual daylight, and the baby water- 
fowl can feed for twenty hours at least 
and grow much faster. Plants that 


they feed on will remain tender for | 
weeks after maturity, whereas in the; 


south, a plant becomes tough some time 
before maturity. Just note the grasses 
and clovers. 


February is a good month to look 
about for foster mothers for your 
pheasant, grouse and quail eggs to be 
hatched. Pheasant chicks do not nec- 
essarily require bantams to hatch them. 
In my opinion, large, slow-moving hens 
are best. Be sure to procure setting 
hens from free range stock, not from 
penned birds. Penned birds are apt to 
die on their nests with liver trouble, 
or from lice, or both. Quail and grouse, 
of course, require bantams, and some- 
times these are very difficult to obtain 
when you want them. So look around 
this month for your hatching birds and 
have at least a semi-contract for them 
to be yours when you need them. 


HIS is the month when skunks come 

out up north after hibernating dur- 
ing January, if the snow has been very 
deep and the weather severe. It is a 
good plan to trap them this month as 
they are great egg eaters and nest des- 
troyers. They will often kill valuable 
birds on the nest. If there is snow on 
the ground, you cannot mistake the 
bow-legged, round-footed, short-step- 
ping skunk track. I have lost many 
valuable birds by skunks. They ate my 
rosy bill ducks, teal, mandarin ducks; 
sometimes they will kill much larger 
birds, such as brant, that may be nest- 
ing on the ground. Get such vermin 
now by means of the box trap baited 
with fish or meat, as they can be caught 
very easily this month. During the 
summer, they are not only difficult to 
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with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 

something every boy wants and 

never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 

is _ scientifically and __ practically 

made; boys, if you = hunting and 

outdoor sports, get a Zip Zip shooter 

with plenty of pep and force and learn 
that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
= Zip-Zip shooter com- 
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MOVING PICTURES 
OF FISHING 


Bill Jam‘son’s Barbless 
Hook Fishing Pictures 
Full of leaping, fighting fish. One suc- 
cession of thrills. Nothing like them 
ever shown before. Jamison Barbless 

Hooks Used. No nets or gaffs. 

Atlantic Salmon Fishing 

Small Mouth Bass Fishing 
Rainbow Trout Fishing 

Muskellunge Fishing 

Will draw crowds to your dinner or 

meeting. Advertising Posters furnished. 

Especially suitable for conservation or- 

ganizations. 

For full descriptions, dating, etc., write 

THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 

Dept. S 739 So. California, Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





Learn the Fascinating Sport of Bow Shooting 


Finest hand- 


Shoot a bow as good as Robin Hood’s own. 
made bows and arrows. Write for pamphlet. 
H. H. McCHESNEY 
2414 PORTLAND AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ARCHERY TACKLE 


Long Bows—Target and hunting arrows— 
Archery accessories. 


Everything the amateur maker needs 
to construct his own bow and arrows. 


L. E.STEMMLER, Bowyer and Fletcher, 
Queens Village, L. 1., N. Y. Dept. M. O. 
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RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. Guaranteed 
forever. Sure lighting. No flint, no friction. 


If your sporting- 
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Animal Guide 


North American 


Wild Animals 


By CHAS. K. REED 


With Sixty Species of Ani- 
mals in Natural Colors from 
Original Paintings by Harry 
F. Harvey. These colored il- 
lustrations are all of North 
American wild animals and 
show the animals’ appear- 
ance in their native environ- 
ments. The text gives an 
idea of their more prominent 
characteristics and general 


habits. 
Sent anywhere in the U. S. 


or Canada. 


Postpaid, $1.00 


Forest and Stream 
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trap, but their skin is worthless. One 
February afternoon I set four traps in 
my woods and the next morning I had 
four skunks whose skins brought me 
just $20. Another day, I secured three 
of these animals, one of them with a 
jet black skin. I have trapped for a 
month in the summer and never caught 
one animal, although they were des- 
troying eggs. You must, of course, be 
careful in putting out traps when your 
birds are roaming about. 


{oe month is a good one in which 
to keep your pole traps constantly 
set for the great horned owl. The 
muskrats are laid up and rabbits are 
scarce, and this great game destroyer 
is looking up new food. A post some 
seven feet high, or even higher, set 
right in the center of a bare field or 
empty space, will generally get this 
champion game destroyer. Remember 
that a great horned owl can and will 
kill a goshawk or a gerfalcon, or a 
swan, and I have known them to kill 
full grown tom cats of real fighting 
ability. Never tolerate them in your 
vicinity under the mistaken idea that 
they eat an occasional house rat. For 
every house rat they destroy, they des- 
troy several hundred muskrats, to say 
nothing of the game birds. 


Game Breeding Queries 

ANSWERED BY G. H. CorRSAN 
Query: I am much interested in 
the Vulturine guineafowl. Does their 
voice differ from that of the Pearl or 
common guinea? Does it have the 
shrill shrieking that the Pearl emit 
when alarmed, and which I think is 
very disagreeable? Does the male or 
female have the call of the female 
Pearl guinea which is so pleasing: “Go 
back, go back, go back”? What does 
the Vulturine cost and where can it be 
procured? Would it live in the New 
England States, or does it require a 
warm climate? Is it larger than the 
ordinary guinea? Is the plumage blue 
and white? Can colored pictures be 
obtained? Is it possible to obtain col- 
ored pictures of the Green or Java pea- 

cock?—E. H. D., Providence, R. I. 
Answer: The voice of the vulturine 
differs distinctly from that of the com- 
mon guinea. It has an even, more 
piercing alarm cry, but it is not nearly 
so rasping and raucous.- The hen has a 
most beautiful whistle, but both birds, 
like the common guinea hen and cock, 
make the alarm. Vulturine guineas 
were $150 a pair, but have lately been 
sold for $75 a pair. Five different im- 
porters and breeders are selling this 
variety. It will live in the New En- 
gland States if it is protected during 
the winter months. They are “tough” 
birds, but are tender in the feet. Their 
perches must be knocked down, and 


they must be compelled to shelf oy 
ground roost in hay dust or chaff, 
Plain hay is too cold for this purpose, 
The Vulturine is decidedly taller than 
the common guinea; slightly heavier; 
longer in the legs; can run much faster, 
which, as you doubtless know, is say- 
ing a great deal. The breast feathers 
are blue, a beautiful French blue; the 
neck feathers are striped blue and 
white, with a touch of black; wing 
feathers have a tinge of purple, while 
the back feathers are black and white 
spotted. A splendid illustration of a 
pair of these birds appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue of FOREST AND STREAM. 

You will find a colored illustration of 
the Java or Green peacock in Beebe’s 
“Monograph of the Pheasants,” as well 
as of the other varieties. The Green 
peahen is the same coloring as the cock; 
just as beautiful and gorgeous, except 
for the ornament of eye feathers. 


Query: How do you feed water- 
fowl? What is a good all around feed 
for ducks, geese, etc.?—J. C. A., Reno, 
Nev. 

Answer: Feed your waterfowl 
chiefly on large fat oats. These make 
better food than either wheat or corn. 
Barley comes next. These two grains 
make clean droppings. Give waterfowl 
some chopped alfalfa hay now and then 
in the winter and plenty of small 
gravel near their water. Now and then 
a pail of charcoal should be thrown 
down in a heap. 


Query: How large a pen or place 
is required for breeding our Valley 
quail? Will they breed in a large pen, 
enclosed, fenced, wired overhead? Or 
do they require five or ten acres of a 
run? Do I need a permit from the 
Game Commission here? Do you sup- 
pose I could secure the necessary eggs, 
say, enough for six or eight settings, 
with permission of the Game Commnis- 
sion?—A. W. M., Calif. 

Answer: Your entire State is ideal 
for quail breeding, and if you write to 
the State Fish and Game Department, 
they will send you a list of the quail 
breeders in your State. It is a sur- 
prisingly large list, and some are 
breeding quite a variety, not only of 
American quail, which are really par- 
tridges, but of the true migratory quail 
from Asia, Africa and the Philippines. 
I would suggest that you also ask the 
Department for information about a 
permit and about collecting eggs. 

Quail will breed in large pens with 
overhead wiring. This top is only nec- 
essary to keep cats out, otherwise, one 
wing well clipped will hold them in. 
Should you visit any of the quail breed- 
ers in California, you will be surprised 
to see how many they have in quarter- 
acre pens. I visited a number of them 
last year. They will be able to give 
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you much information. On the five to 
ten acres you mention, if fenced, you 
could raise great quantities of quail, 
put you have the right idea of working 
into the business gradually, learning 
by experience slowly, so you will not 
lose a lot of money by rushing into it. 

Shade, shrubbery and clean water 
are necessary. 

As to feeding, quail of all kinds live 
chiefly on seeds—weed seeds. If you 
can procure seconds spring wheat 
screenings you have the ideal food for 
quail, with what green stuff and in- 
sects that are in the pens. Should you 
not be able to procure these screenings, 
you can buy millet flax, hemp, buck- 
wheat, and mix thoroughly, to feed the 
quail. These screenings, however, will 
cost almost nothing if you are where 
you can get them. 

You will be able to breed Valley, 
Mearns, Gambels, Scaled or Blue, and 
Bob White quail where you are. Moun- 
tain quail are difficult to breed and re- 
quire a high altitude. 


Query: I would like to know if the 
Egyptian goose is a real goose and will 
mate and’ cross with any other kind of 
geese. Will you give me a description 
of the Gray, Lag, European, Bean and 
Sebastopol geese? 

Has a peacock and turkey hen ever 
been known to cross? A friend of mine 
says the eggs from a peacock and tur- 
key hen he had were fertile. I always 
wondered if he was not mistaken. 

Do you know of a good book on 
geese?—W. H. M. Murray, Ky. 

Answer: The Egyptian goose is 
more of a sheldrake than it is a goose. 
This is proven in different ways, but 
chiefly by the fact that it can be 
crossed either way with the sheldrakes, 
and fertile young result that can be 
continued on indefinitely in breeding. 
Don’t allow sheldrakes and Egyptians 
to mix if you want to keep your stock 
pure bred. Mixed breeds are of little 
value. If Egyptian geese crossed or 
were crossed with other geese, the re- 
sulting young, if any, I should think, 
would be infertile. I have never heard 
that this has been done. 

The gray lag goose is a European 
wild goose, a land goose, not a sea 
goose. It is the original wild ancestor 
of our domestic Embdens, Toulouse, 
and common geese, but not of the white 
and gray Chinese and the African do- 
mestic geese as these three latter came 
from the big wild Chinese goose. The 
gray lag is about the same size as the 
Greater Snow goose of North America; 
bill and legs are bright orange; is an 
Insignificant dirty drab gray, rather 
like the Toulouse. 

The bean goose is a very similar 
goose to the gray lag, but is a richer 
brown and is not so flat looking. It 
has been bred in this country. 
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The Sebastopol goose is a small 
Embden that has grown some disor- 
derly, ragged, long feathers on the 
back; a rather worthless looking do- 
mestic breed, and, in my opinion, not 
worth while. 

Also, in my opinion, turkeys and pea- 
fowl cannot be crossed. If a breeder 
has made such a cross, it’s up to him 
to produce the product. 

Strange to say, there is no book on 
wild geese, to my knowledge, but Hon. 
Rose Hubbard has a lot of information 
in a book on waterfowl. This is an 
English publication, and I do not know 
where you can obtain a copy except 
through the Game Breeder, where I se- 
cured my copy. 


The Non-Fly Taking Rain- 
bows of Big Bear Lake 
(Continued from page 75) 


for hours at a time without a rise, but 
a good fly-fisherman could easily take 
his limit of fish each day averaging 
over four pounds. 

During my second week at Big Bear 
a party of sixteen came into Gray’s 
Camps for a three days’ stay. Soon 
the entire party were out on the lake, 
trolling with spinners, worms and min- 
nows. In the three days their total 
catch was five small fish, one three 
pounder, the rest averaging about one 
pound. In the same time I, alone, had 
taken on the fly seven fish all over 
four pounds. I give this experience, 
not with any feeling of superiority or 
boastfulness, for any fly-fisherman 
could easily have done the same, but 
meerly to emphasize the fact that more 
and larger fish can be taken here on 
the fly than by any other legitimate 
method. 


HINK of the result if all the 

party had been fly-fishermen. 
Doubtless later in the season, when the 
water warms and algae appear upon 
the surface, these fish will not show 
their true fighting qualities, nor per- 
haps come to the fly as freely, if at 
all. As it is at this time of year that 
the valley has the majority of its visi- 
tors I believe that this has much to do 
with the reputation these fish have ob- 
tained. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Chal- 
mers and myself, without having talked 
the matter over, arrived at many points 
of similarity. The fly we both found 
most useful had all gray wings and 
silver body, containing a slight trace of 
blue. Later upon comparing our home- 
made flies we found them almost iden- 
tical. A large sized hook was found 
preferable as the shores of the lake in 
many cases are covered with brush into 
which the fish delight to try to plunge; 
also these trout are savage strikes and 
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328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


HIDE: TANNED 


And made into rugs, scarfs, 
coats, etc., and your game heads mounted. 
Over 60 years’ experience with furs is your as- 
surance of reliability and best workmanship. 


Gives full information. Write 
Free Catalog today for your copy. 
Workmanship Guaranteed 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


1926 Model 


WHITE 
OUTBOARD BOAT 


The latest, by the makers 
of the famous WHITE 
Canoes. An absolutely safe, 


highest grade, roomy, speedy, 
lightweight boat at a price that 
will interest you. 


Write for Catalog, prices, etc., on 
outstanding WHITE values. 


E. M. WHITE & CO., Old Town, Maine 
Established 1890 - 
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Log Cabins 


AND 


Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
how to build chimneys; rustic 


stairways, etc. 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 


and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 


9 x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream 


221 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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a small hook would not last for over 
two fish. 

My flies, after landing a few fish, 
were in shreds and had to be retied, 
though this might easily have been the 
fault of the maker. The rod used on 
all the fish was a Thomas Special, four 
and thirteen-sixteenths ounces, made to 
order at Bangor, Maine, and bore the 
strain of heavy fish in a splendid man- 
ner. 


The moment these rainbow feel the 
sting of the hook they are in the air 
and from then on their acrobatic per- 
formance is varied and unexpected; un- 
der the boat, fighting to obtain the 
protection of a snag or madly rushing 
to the center of the lake their capture 
is a matter of conjecture until they 
are safely in the net. After taking a 
few of the fighters the angler has. in- 
deed run the entire gamut of thrills. 


ETWEEN Gray’s and the dam, a 
mile away, numerous rocky points 
project into the lake and all of these 
yielded fish. The trout during the 
month of May seem to travel parallel 
with the shore and close in. 

Sitting on the bank I have watched 
numbers of immense fish slowly work- 
ing up and down the lake. These fish 
will seldom if ever take the fly and 
it is always the unseen fish who fur- 
nishes the excitement. 


Compared with some of the fish I 
have seen finning, my best fish, weigh- 
ing five and one half pounds, looked 
like a minnow. 


Halfway to the dam a small stream 
tumbles down from the mountains; dry 
during the summer months, spring 
finds it a roaring torrent, a snow-fed 
rivulet. Across its mouth had been 
erected a small restraining dam just 
high enough to prevent the fish from 
ascending, later to be caught and left 
by the falling waters. 


HE  before-mentioned snow-storm 
had raised the level of the lake, and 
the dam was under water when one 
afternoon, on my way along the shore, 
I stood at its edge watching the waters 
rush madly down. Under an old fallen 
pine, overhanging a tiny pool not over 
a foot in depth, I saw the slow roll of 
an enormous fish and peering over the 
side of the tree trunk saw that two 
large trout had ascended the stream 
as far as possible and were slowly 
swimming round and round in their 
rock-bound prison with scarcely enough 
water to cover them. 

Filled with curiosity regarding their 
weight I dipped one out in my landing 
net, weighed both net and fish and re- 
peated with the other, later weighing 
the net alone; the largest went twelve 
pounds four ounces, the smaller, eleven 
and one half pounds. These fish were 


at once carried to the lake, liberated 
and the matter reported to the ranger 
who repaired the dam. 


[a large fish are frequently 
taken trolling or still fishing with 
“eggs”; up to date my five and a half 
pounder is the largest ever taken on 
a fly. I fully believe, however, if fly 
fishing is persisted in that the capture 
of one of these monsters is simply a 
matter of time. 

From Izaak Walton’s time down it 
has always been the big fellow that 
escaped and I am sure that I have been 
fast to many larger than I have seen 
that have eluded capture. 

Another afternoon the “Missus” and 
I were fishing the points, I was cast- 
ing from an old dead tree which pro. 
jected about fifteen feet into the water; 
a fine fish rose and was hooked, his 
first rush was out into the lake and 
I was congratulating myself over the 
fact that he had not started for the 
snags which lined the shore and upon 
the apparent safety of his position for 
where he was fighting the water was 
deep and clear of obstruction; when, 
without warning, he turned, came di- 
rectly at me, gave one disdainful leap 
so close that the water from his jump 
splashed over my trousers, mocassins, 
and even in my face, dove under the 
log on which I was standing and de- 
parted leaving one perfectly good leader 
entangled among the branches. 

Experiences similar to this were of 
daily occurrence; in fact many more 
fish were lost than were brought to net 
and I always was tying fresh leaders 
or at least so it seemed to me. 


HE law, I am sorry to say, is not 

always strictly adhered to at Big 
Bear and many fine fish are taken by 
illegal methods during the spring when 
the fish are still weak from their re 
cent spawning and are slowly swin- 
ming around near the surface. This is 
mostly done by city visitors who, knovw- 
ing nothing of the joy of angling, are 
filled with the lust of possession and 
net and spear with exasperating fre- 
quency. This, I am sure, could be reg- 
ulated by imparting to these enthusi- 
asts, each an embryonic angler, the joy 
obtained from properly fighting game 
fish with sportsman-like tackle. 

The following story was told me it 
apparent good faith by one of the old 
guides and although I cannot vouch for 
its truthfulness will give it as told to 
me. “An old native, long a resident of 
the valley, feeling that he had a per 
fect right to a fish for breakfast and 
too lazy to obtain it in the orthodox 
manner, fitted up his old skiff with 4 
flareholder in the bow, armed with 4 
plentiful supply of pine cones and 4 
long handled spear, shortly after dark 
started out of his cove on fish intent 
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a few turns around the cove and sev- 
eral beauties were flapping around in 
the skiff’s bottom when a vigilant war- 
den, attracted by the light of the flare, 
came out in his canoe and found the 
old man just taking in a fish. Being 
caught red-handed, the next day he was 
taken down to the nearest town and 
hauled into court; after due delibera- 
tion he was found guilty and sentenced 
as follows: ‘this court, after just trial, 
finds you guilty of the crime by you 
committed and thereby sentences you 
not to spear any more fish for sixty 


days.’ ” 


b eons was justice administered and 
the law satisfied. I do not criti- 
cize the man with the worm or the 
spinner; he like myself is out for en- 
joyment and has the right to obtain it 
in his own way as long as it is legiti- 
mate. 

In my case my way is the fly, be- 
cause I get so much more enjoyment 
from it and after all it is the cleanest, 
fairest and most sportsmanlike way of 
killing fish. As for the salmon egg 
fisherman, his own conscience must be 
his guide, but I truly believe that 
salmon eggs are the curse of the Pacific 
Coast as far as fishing is concerned. 

One of the many pleasures incident 
to a vacation at Big Bear is the stream 
fishing obtainable; the river from the 
dam down is filled with fine trout. The 
wild gorge through which the river 
runs is one of the most beautiful bits 
of scenery it has ever been my good 
fortune to gaze upon. The mountains 
rise sheer on either side for hundreds 
of feet and the whole valley is filled 
with rocks of all sizes. 

The trail, so called, is a mere trace 
winding through dense underbrush and 
around the rocks, now on a level with 
the river, next a hundred feet above. 
Indeed it is a dangerous place, one that 
should never be attempted alone as the 
chances of a bad fall are great and the 
man with a broken leg or sprained 
ankle alone in that ravine would in- 
deed be helpless. 


Arr a half mile down is a large 

pool called “Tenderfoot Pool” be- 
yond which few but the old-timers ven- 
ture. This pool is full of educated 
trout that refuse all lures. Here the 
tenderfoot spends much time thereby 
giving it its name. Below this the go- 
ing is still rougher and the scenery 
wider but there are pools hidden away 
where the great rainbows, fish as heavy 
as three pounds, will give the angler 
the fight of a lifetime. 

The water is clear as crystal and 
only the smallest flies and lightest lead- 
ers will produce results, but when a 
fish has been creeled with this tackle 
from one of these snagged pools the 
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satisfaction obtained thereby is full 
and complete. ° 

One afternoon on walking down to 
the dam I found that the gates had 
been nearly closed and only a mere 
trickle of water was running. The 
river where it disappeared into the wil- 
lows looked fishy, and against the pru- 
dent council of my innermost self, with 
vision of lying out all night with 
broken bones, I clambered down the 
ladders and leaving the trail entered 
the bed of the brook itself, flowing 
through the dense willow thickets; 
what had been a river was now merely 
a moist passageway with the tree-tops 
meeting overhead. Small pools were 
everywhere with just a trickle of water 
running in and out and in each of these 
there were two or three big trout 
quietly lying with their heads up- 
stream. 

Carefully crawling over the mossy 
rocks and dead trees I went, pushing 
my rod ahead with the line shortened 
to the length of my three-foot leader; 
casting was of course out of the ques- 
tion; simply dancing the fly on the 
surface of the water sufficed. The lit- 
tle sunshine filtering down into the 
deep gorge and through the leafy cov- 
ering made concealment almost unnec- 
essary. 


HE trout could be seen from the 
time it left its place of concealment 
until it took the fly. Such fishing I 
have never had before or expect to 
have again. Inside of a hundred yards 
I had taken my day’s limit of beautiful 
stream trout, hard, cold and beautifully 
colored. In an hour I was back again 
upon the dam safe and sound, but with 
one blot only to mar the perfect day. 
After catching my limit I had sat 
down upon the rocks to dress them, 
using my old fishing and hunting knife, 
the friend of many a previous outing; 
finishing my job I had, as I supposed, 
returned it to its sheath and laying 
back lazily finished a cigarette, the 
meantime ruminating on my good for- 
tune. On reaching home I found my- 
self minus knife. The next morning 
was too late for recovery as the gates 
were open and where I had been sit- 
ting was now pouring four feet of 
Big Bear Lake. 

As all vacations end, so too ours 
came to a close all too quickly, and 
with much regret we backed the ma- 
chine from its five weeks’ resting place 
under the shed, packed in our duffle 
and wended our way back to civiliza- 
tion. 

If it is ever your privilege, readers, 
to visit Big Bear Lake, take along your 
fly rod and tackle. Don’t allow anyone 
to delude you into believing that “Big 
Bear trout will not rise to the fly,” for 
such indeed is not the case. 
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Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Atrica 


“T went to Africa at the suggestion of Paul J. Rainey, 
the American sportsman, whose sudden death on ship- 
board, while journeying to his hunting lodge in British 
East Africa, was a great shock to me. For two and a half 
years I hunted with him and trained his dogs for big 
game. After a short visit back home to America I re- 
turned on my own responsibility to Africa, and there I 
spent over two years hunting and taking moving pictures. 
My friends suggested that I put my exciting adventures 
and novel experiences into a book for enjoyment of those 
who love sport; and if the reader will take a trip with me 
to Africa, I promise him an opportunity to hunt lions and 
other big game without any risk of life or limb.” 





This most unusual volume is profusely illustrated 
‘with wonderful photographs. Twenty-seven chap- 
ters, each more interesting than the preceding one. 
215 pages. Postpaid to any address in U. S. A. and 
Canada, $3.15. 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th Street : New York City 


eA NNoU NCEMENT 
JACK TAYLOR, Capitalist 


and Golfer, announces the com- 
pletion of a fine 18 hole golf 
course upon his estate, Pasa- 
dena-on-the-Gulf, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. Walter Hagen 
will be in charge of the course. 


Further announcement is also 
made of the opening of the new 
Hotel Rolyat on January first. 
The Hotel will be in charge of 
Chas. D. Willson, recently 
Manager of El Mirasol, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

Both the golf course and the 
hotel will attract the attention of 
those seeking the unusual in 
winter golfing: The hotel has 
been constructed after the style 
of an old Spanish village, each 
of the 100 rooms has a con- 
necting bath. 
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White Suiphur Springs W Va. 


Illustrated Booklets are obtainable, 
also further information by writing 


CHAS. D. WILLSON 


Manager 


_Pasadena-on-the-Gulf 


ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 


Shelter, Shacks and Shanties 
By D. C. BEARD 


Easily workable directions accompanied by 
very full illustrations for over fifty shelters, 
shacks and shanties ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to a fully equipped log cabin. 


243 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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POINTERS AND SETTERS Point 

oun 

; : ‘ : Lion 

Trained English, Irish Setters, Pointers, Shipp 

Irish Spaniels, Chesapeake Retrievers, “Fo: 

Dogs and Pups. Real Thoroughbreds, finest 

THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, FG: 
Atlantic, lowa TH. 

has fc 

dogs, 

THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH AND IRISH mates, 
setters, Pointers and Spaniels; puppies and grown Big C 
dogs. Estys Setter Kennels, Clearwater, Nebr, and . 
enemas and tr 

FOR SALE—TEX JINGO’S RAP’S, REGIS. ees 
tered pointer puppies. Chas. C. Hill, St. Jacob, Thorot 
Til. Large 
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BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING = 
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WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. — 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- wo 
ing dogs on grouse and quail, excellent references, pies ni 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. happin 
= Kennel 

HOUNDS AND BEAGLES Joho“ 
ohn 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY CHE 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring eligible 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the Occnot 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Address 
Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, CHEAP. emai 
Trial, C. O. D. Large catalogue. Pack photos, s ¢ 
25c. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, II. from 4 

FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COONHOUND bye 
Buck, will ship anywhere on 30 days’ trial, and Quebec 


guarantee satisfaction. L. Beadles, S31, Sedalia, 
Ky. FOR 


Ce TE f 

FOXHOUNDS—ALL AGES, REGISTERED, pn oly 
pedigreed Walkers. Few choice puppies. Dr. M Harper 
Casper, Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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BETTER BEAGLES, LEADING SIRES, MAD 
etc. W. W. Allen, Fairmount, Minn. Squirre’ 

FOR SALE—BEAGLES, ALL AGES. IF ¥ 
Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. money 

MALE BEAGLE, EXCELLENT HUNTER, ee 
good type, pedigreed. Female in whelp; pup of our 
ready to start. Whalen, Loraine St., Platts- plans te 
burgh, N. Y. up a ve 

HUNDRED HOUNDS, HORNS, MeEDI- Write t 
cines, collars, supplies. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Bldg., | 
Herrick, IIl. — 

TO PEP UP A DOG THAT IS ALL OUT 
of sorts, thin and unthrifty, with harsh coat, 
matterated eyes and disturbed bowels give Dents WILI 
Condition Pills. They are a wonderful tonic grown, 
and revitalizer. Dogs of all ages that are treated Heckler 
with Dents Distemperine pass safely through the 
distemper period. It is the one dependable remedy GOLI 
for this disease. For worms in puppies and old ver and 
dogs use Dents Vermifuge. It is easy to give, Jackson 
safe to use and unfailingly effective. For more 
than thirty years the most successful Kenelmen 
have used Dents Remedies. For sale at druggists 
or by mail 50c. Illustrated book on dogs, their 
training, management and treatment—160) pages, I MA 
25c. Bond paper pedigree blanks 10c a dozen. pair sily 
Advice in cases of sickness free. The Dent you. E 
Laboratory, Newburgh, N. Y €quipmer 
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FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER Importer 
spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of age Pa. 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New = 
London, Wis. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST es 
land and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated. ano 
rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily shire Ca 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy Bi ret 


K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


—————E ee a. -.-a_ ee 
CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES. ELIGIBLE, 
select stock. Reasonable. Forrest Gunderson, 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


one EE 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 


Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. 


FOR SALE—IRISH SETTERS OF THE 
finest breeding possible, either trained dogs, or 
pups from high schooled field working parents. 
N. Gallagher, Bucyrus, N. D 


——_—_——_—_—_—_—_——— 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedals trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s play- 
mates, hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers, Also 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds 
and Rabbit Hounds, All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang 
Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


—— 
FOR SALE—SPRINGERS AND CHESA- 
peakes. The good kind. Goodspeed’s Kennels, 
Waverly, Iowa. 

iia ite A 
WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP- 
pies now ready. Pedigreed. Real protection and 


happiness for the home. Farm 
Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


a a a ee ara alice neat iieiareee 
PEDIGREED IRISH SETTER PUPPIES. 
John Griswold, Canton, N. Y. 


Lone Cedar 


ender cere 
CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES, 3 MONTHS OLD, 


eligible to registration. Andrew Becker, R. 1, 


Occnomowoc, Wisc. 


FOXES 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me 
a card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


FOR $2.50 I GUARANTEE TO 

foxes or your money back. No traps, dogs or 
poison, Works in deep snow. Gilbert Terrell, 
Harpersfield, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—BLUE FOXES, RED FOXES, 
Mink, Bred Skunks, Racoons, Ferrets, Opossums, 
Squirrels, Rabbits. B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE SOME. REAL 
money write at once for our plans to help you 
get started in the fast-growing Silver Fox in- 
dustry, Find out how we have helped so many 
of our customers make big profits. Send for 
plans today. They will show you how to build 
up a very good yearly income for yourself with- 
out interfering with your present occupation. 
Write today. Windswept Farms, 6105 Windswept 
Bldg., Henderson, Jefferson County, New York. 


LIVE STOCK 


WILD TURKEYS, PURE BRED, FULL 
hens $16.00, gobblers $18.00. Isaac 
, North Wales, Pa. 


GOLDEN, RING NECK, AMHERST, SIL- 
ver and Reeves Pheasants for sale. W. C. Grimes, 
Jackson Creek, N. C. 


FUR FARMING 


I MAKE $3,000.00 YEARLY FROM ONE 
pair silver black foxes. Will do the same for 
you. Easy terms, low prices. I furnish pens, 
equipment, and full instructions on feeding, breed- 
ing, mating, and give personal inspection service 
to customers. Cash returns for pelts and breed- 
ing: stock that you raise. Buy now and get 
Spring litters, which means cash returns next 
November. Agents wanted. S. J. McDonald, 
pavorter and Breeder, Box G, 296, Grove City, 


CANARIES 


che {QROUGHBRED ROLLER AND YORK- 
shire Canaries, Fine healthy singers and breed- 
ai Pairs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Frank Caduff, 
17 16th Ave., Newark, N, Je 
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with order, March forms close February Ist. 


TAXIDERMY 


FOR SALE—A NEWLY MOUNTED, NEAR 
record Alaska woodland Caribou head. Forty-two 
points. Main shafts fifty-one inches long. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—TWO NEWLY MOUNTED 
Alaska heads. Massive, showy, perfect, very rare. 
References. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—ALASKA WHITE SHEEP 
heads, newly mounted and very rare. References. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE— GAME HEADS PROPERLY 
prepared to mount. Moose, elk, mountain sheep 
and deer heads; also scalps to mount the horns 
you now have. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Dealer 
in game heads, Unionville, Ontario. 


SHOOTING OPPORTUNITIES 


WHITES GAME PRESERVE, WATER 
lily, Currituck Sound, N. C. No better duck, 
goose, quail and snipe shooting in North America, 
especially canvasbacks. Write for reservation now. 


CAN PURCHASE THOUSANDS OF ACRES 
of land cheap. Will make the finest hunting 
preserves on earth, plenty quail, fine climate. 


Address, John Mathis, Omaha, Ga. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—FOUR ROOM HOUSE AND 
lot in Maine’s hunting and fishing. Write for 
particulars and terms. Guy Crockett, Guilford, 


Maine. 


FARM LAND FOR SALE 


LESS THAN $1 PER ACRE. 4% ACRES 
on Georgian Bay, $40.50; 12% acres fur farm, 
$43.20; 25 acres hunting campsite, $60.30; 50 
acres Muskoka Lake District, $63.00; 100 acres 
Hunting and Trapping, $91.80; 160 acres Farm 
Canadian West, $315.00; Mining claim near mines 
that have paid millions, $378.00. The very desir- 
able properties listed above are being seized and 
sold for taxes, together with hundreds of other 
equally choice parcels of land at merely nominal 
prices. Many of them could not be bought in 
the ordinary way at ten times the price. Beauti- 
fully situated hunting and fishing camps for moose, 
deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, whitefish, 
bass, etc. Summer homes, heavily wooded lands, 
for pleasure and investment. Easy monthly pay- 
ments of $5 upwards. Send for free illustrated 
list, with complete explanations. Send no money, 
but send for list to-day, so you will get first 
choice. Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen Street W., 
Room 613, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


HELP WANTED MALE 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other Govt. positions, write 
for free particulars of exams. Mokane, Dept. B-32, 
Denver, Colo. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—NO CANVASSING, NO DE- 
livering, no money invested, pleasant work, big 
money. Appointing local agents to introduce 
Welcome Foods. Welcome Products, 326, 
Harvey, IIl. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


WANTED—SINGLE OR DOUBLE TRAP 
gun. Give full particulars, price. Wm. H. 
Gordon, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


LOAD YOUR OWN AMMUNITION 
cheaply for any rifle or revolver with B. & M. 
tools and molds. New designs, speedier and bet- 
ter, We sell primers, new empty shells and 
jacketed bullets. Belding & Mull, Inc., 806 
Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STARTING WITH $8 I MADE $800 
monthly, mail business. Why not you? No 
goods to buy. Details free. R. McNown, 321 
Wilkinson, Omaha, Nebr. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


INDIAN CURIOS. STONE AGE SPECI- 
mens. Antique guns. Pistols and daggers from 
all parts of the world. [Illustrated list, 10c. N. E. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS DIRECT 


from Scotland, postage paid. The ‘“‘real thing,’ 
hand-woven and hard-wearing; ideal for all sports 
wear. Booklet and latest exclusive patterns free. 
T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Warehouse, 120, 
Stornoway, Scotland. 

MOTOR CAMPERS—WE SUPPLY CAMP 
car plans for amateur builders. Pacific Vehicle 
Works, Box 574, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GIVE THAT JUICY BRIAR A _ REST. 
Smoke a Scot Clay Pipe, better for your health. 
Special clay absorbs nicotine. One dozen, a 
year’s supply, one dollar, postpaid. Scotch Clay- 
schaum Pipe Company, Dept. R, Laurel, Md. 


CIGAR SMOKERS—BUY DIRECT. LONG 
filler perfectos. Highest quality $2.00 per fifty, 
postpaid. Double value guaranteed. Orders for 
250 cigars we will include 50 free. Carney-Graham 
Co., Paducah, Ky. 


New York's newest and most 
beautifully furnished hotel. 
Accommodat ng 1034 guests 


Equal Distance from Pennsylvania 
and Grand Central Stations. 
broadway at 65rd St... 


TH PRIVAT 
200M W150 © Olle, 
ROOM wink PRIVATE BATH 

ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


GROADWAY AT 7725R 
NEW-YORE 


Easily accessible by Subway, 
Bus and Surface cars. 


The heart of the Business 
and Theatre Districts can 
be reached in 10 minutes, 


350 rooms—all with bath, 
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This fascinating 
business offers you 


REAL MONEY 


HERE is real enjoyment as well as 

good profits in raising Windswept 
Quality Silver Foxes. It is interesting 
outdoor work, requiring no previous 
experience, The important thing is to 
get strong, healthy foxes with good 
pelts. Windswept Quality Silvers are 
scientifically selected, fed, mated, and 
cared for. Our twelve years’ experience 
is at your service in helping you make 
the largest possible profits. 


Write today for full details of our 
four plans which make it easy to get 
started, even though you own no land 
or do not want to leave your present 
occupation, 


Windswept 


Farts 


at Windswept Bldg. 


rson Co., N.Y. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
FREE COPY 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business, Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and 
those planning to go in. Send 
for free copy or $1 for 

issues. 

Write Dep’t J. 

SILVER FOX NEWS 
th St. New York 


RAISE, CHINCHILLA 


RABBITS ¢ & see FOX 


ine gives all jp 
agazine ly year, $1.00. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2118 Outdoor Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


Squab Book FREE 


in one month, sell for high 
» a. "Sold t ee millions. Make money monthgs tri 
hem. We ship everywhere on three 
reading © stock. All Bie colo 
rite now for big color- selesed 
How to Make Money Breeding 
SQUAB 


602 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 


“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates, 


LLOYD’S aon a 


Peoria, . - Illinois 


Hunting 
Big Cats . 
in the 
Forests of 
the Pacific 
Northwest 


A cougar-treeing dog. 


OREGON COUGARS 


By ETHEL RoMIG FULLER 


World War, Lloyd Jarvis of Myrtle 

Point, Oregon, says laconically: “I 
had the ‘flu’ and all its trimmings.” 
This resulted in bad lungs, and a long 
sojourn in an army hospital. How- 
ever, he has turned the tables on old 
T. B. by living practically out of doors 
since that time, at the heels of his 
splendid hunting dogs—a _ procedure 
which not only has effected a complete 
cure, but netted him many thrilling ex- 
periences, and a good round sum from 
pelts, and bounties. 

This fall has been a particularly 
lucrative one, four trips in October 
alone yielding him a kill of five ’coons, 
two bob-cats, and three cougars. 

The story of the cougar kill is worth 
recounting. Ee and a friend left home 
early the morning of the twenty-sixth, 
taking Mr. Jarvis’ two dogs with them. 
Driving eight miles into the mountains, 
they left the car, and after turning 
“Grit,” a wide ranger and deer-proof 
dog, loose, proceeded on foot up the 


| [" addition to being gassed in the late 


ridge leading to the main divide be- 
tween Weekley Creek and John’s Creek. 
After an interval, “Grit” was heard, 
probably about a mile distant, giving 
vent to a cold track bark. According- 
ly the hunters turned in the direction 
of his voice,.but before they had gone 
far the dog trailed across their path, 
and they were able to keep him in 
sight. Once he was diverted by a co- 
yote which crossed the trail, but when 
Jarvis got between him and the ani- 
mal, he picked up the original scent 
again. 


HE trail led down the mountain- 

side—a stiff descent of a mile and 
a half—going almost to the bottom of 
the canyon. “Suddenly ‘Grit’ jumped 
a short ways, and barked treed,” com- 
mented Jarvis, “a strange proceeding, 
as the run was so short after the 
jump.” At this juncture he loosed his 
second dog, a yearling female, Walker 
breed, thinking that “Grit”? had prob- 
ably treed a ’coon. Then as the forest 


Part of the season’s catch. 
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was exceedingly thick at this place 
with old-growth fir, and dense under- 
brush, he left his gun behind with his 
friend, and cautiously crept toward the 
dogs. On getting near them, he found 
that whatever they had treed had taken 
refuge in a small grease-wood, and on 
peering into its scraggy branches, was 
face to face with a young cougar. Not 
having his gun, he remarked: “I was 
forced to sit there and let it make faces 
at me until Frank could get there, when 
I shot it.” 

As they started on, “Grit” refused 
to leave a certain tall fir in the vicinity, 
where he stood and barked vocifer- 
ously, but where, however closely the 
men looked, they could discover noth- 
ing, but possible claw marks. Finally, 
putting a rope on the protesting “Grit,” 
they dragged him away, and soon he 
hit another trail. Both dogs were 
turned loose again, and once more the 
forest rang to the joyful music of their 
combined voices, as they treed a second 
cougar, which in turn was summarily 
dispatched by Jarvis. This animal was 
larger than the first one, measuring 
eight feet in length. 


arene home well pleased with 
their day’s spoils, Jarvis tells that 
he couldn’t forget the tall fir up which 
“Grit” so persistently barked, for the 
dog was never mistaken in his prey. 
After. a restless night, obsessed by the 
idea that he had missed an opportunity, 
he was up at dawn, and back at the 
ridge where “Grit” was released again. 
The scent was cold and faint by this 
time, and it took the dog quite a while 
to pick it up. Finally, however, his 
ecstatic cold track bark resounded 
through the clear mountain air, and 
following on his trail, Jarvis saw him 
jump and tree something in the identi- 
cal fir they had abandoned the day be- 
fore. 

This time a nine-foot cougar was 
found crouching in the thick branches, 
and was shot by the hunter. The three 
cougars brought him $75 _ bounty 
money, and $15 for pelts. 


One Touch of Fishing Makes the 
Whole World Kin 


Dear FOREST AND STREAM: 


THE other day I went into a sporting 

goods store to buy a couple of the 
800d old-fashioned long bamboo fish 
Poles such as I had not used before in 
six or eight years. 

As I came home through the streets 
carrying my evidences of good times to 
come “all sorts and conditions of men” 
&ave me a friendly greeting. 

“The fish will catch it now,” said one 
business man, lighting up with amuse- 
- at the sight of the long poles. 

Catcha da big feesh, Hah!” said an 
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Italian, pausing in his work to lean on 
his shovel as he contemplated that 
pleasant possibility. 

“Hope you have good luck,” said an- 
other. In fact almost everyone seemed 
to be more or less of a fisherman and 
to be interested in my venture. Most 
people are interested in fishing, but they 
need encouragement and above all they 
need information so that when they go 
a-fishing they will not be so apt to be 
disappointed. Experience convinces me 
that there are hundreds who practice 
still-fishing to one who casts either bait 
or fly, and yet the amount of available 
literature on still-fishing is ridiculously 
small. Will not some of the old-timers 
sharpen up their pencils and give us 
the benefit of their experiences? 

THEODORE COOPER, 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Muzzle Loading Rifles 


(Continued from page 95) 


require elevation at 200 yards but I 
am not at all certain that a little less 
powder would not shoot as far. It is 
not safe to try such heavy charges in 
most of these guns as they are found 
today. I have blown out a good many 
firing tubes with heavy charges and 
once blew out the entire cylinder. 

For accuracy these old-fashioned 
rifles have not been excelled, yet I doubt 
very much the statements that high- 
grade modern rifles are less accurate. 
I have seen the statement that the bal- 
ance was better in the old rifles but I 
cannot see the philosophy for such a 
statement. I think progress has been 
made in gunmaking in every way and 
the balance of the later guns has been 
improved along with the rest. 


N Edwards County, Illinois, a very 

popular indoor sport in fall and win- 
ter is rifle match-shooting for beef or 
pork or some such prize, but usually 
beef. The distance is 60 yards with 
“belly rest” or 40 yards offhand, as the 
shooter prefers. A great many of the 
best shots prefer the muzzle loaders 
and one can find some good ones there. 
Some equally good shots shoot modern 
rifles and I will say no amateur need 
go there and expect to win beef. One 
usually has to touch center to win any- 
thing and an amateur would not win 
enough tallow to grease the rifle patch. 
It has happened that one man would 
win all chances and drive the beef home 
on foot. My friend, Lee Wells, has 
done this more than once but he uses 
a .22 center fire Winchester single shot, 
which argues that the modern rifle is 
also very accurate. 

My very good friend, Clarence Arn- 
old, living there, has the finest muzzle 
loader I have ever had the pleasure 
of handling. It is very small bore, tak- 


Kennel Department 


SPRATT’S 


Dog Foods 


¥v 
op 7 3° 


A wholesome, nourishing, correctly 
balanced diet, relished by all sizes 
and breeds. Famous the world over 
for more than half a century. Your 
grocer or pet-shop has it. 


Spratt’s Patent Ltd., Newark, N. J. 


KEEP their coats glossy and pree 
vent infection. Keep their skin 
clean and healthful. Drive out worms, 
Restore them to full health. Keep 
them cheerful. 
There is a Glover’s Imperial D 
Medicine for every dog affection at all ices Stores, 
ers. 


Pet Shops and Sporting Goods Deal 
Our book, a fully illustrated treatise ondogs, willbe jf 
sent FREE on request, Write for it. Address Dept, ET? 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue - - New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stuck 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 


“Strong Heart”? Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 

UN BEAM FARM 


RONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


TON. 
East Turnpike 
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By BEN WATERS 


Author of ‘Modern Train- 
ing,’ “Fetch and Carry,”’ etc. 
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CONTENTS 


General Principles 


Instinct, Reason and 
Natural Development 


Natural Qualities 
and Characteristics 


Punishment and 
Bad Methods 


The Best Lessons 
of Puppyhood 


Yard Breaking 
and sixteen other valuable 
chapters. 


This volume is one of the 
most complete books on 
breaking a bird dog and is 
helpful from every angle. 


Sent anywhere in the UV. S. 
or Canada. 


Postpaid, $3.00 


Forest and Stream 
Book Department 
221 W. 57th St., New York City 
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ing a ball of 180 per pound, has a barrel 
of 39% inches, stock of fine maple, 
nicely inlaid with silver and weighs 12 
pounds. I have tried repeatedly to 
get it but it belonged to his brother 
Raymond who was killed in France and 
he would not sell it. However, Ray- 
mond preferred modern rifles. Clarence 
keeps this rifle scrupulously clean and 
thoroughly oiled when not in use. This 
rifle is one of the three having eight 
grooves that I have seen and I would 
trade my entire bunch of rifles for it. 


ANY of the muzzle loaders had 
molds for making both round and 
cone bullets. The cone was very much 
like the bullets of cartridge rifles. They 
were supposed to shoot farther than 
the balls and were used for deer shoot- 
ing or in matches where the shooting 
was at live turkeys at 200 yards. I 
have had some experienced riflemen 
tell me they could not secure accu- 
racy with the cone. I, myself, have had 
very little experience with the cones, 
but have one mold that makes them. 
Quite often an old timer will tell 
me of a rifle that shot flat to 200 yards 
and he is honest and believes what he 
says. I am sure, however, that he was 
unconsciously using elevation, account- 
ing for the results obtained. The beads 
on nearly all cap and ball rifles are set 
very low on the barrels and on exam- 
ination one finds they are lower than 
the rear sight. The older marksmen 
nearly always used the same rifle for 
all their shooting, year in and year out, 
and became thoroughly familiar with 
sighting and the manner of holding the 
bead for various distances. In shoot- 
ing at close range, they drew a very 
fine bead and saw the target well above 
the sights. By being thoroughly fami- 
liar with the range of his particular 
rifle, the marksman knew at what dis- 
tance he should see the target exactly 
behind his sights and when he should 
use a fuller bead. This actually gave 
elevation which many did not recognize 
as such but would have said the gun 
was shooting flat or “on a level” as they 
expressed it. 

These men were good riflemen be- 
cause they used one gun all the time. 
No shotgun was used to spoil the rifle 
shooting. Another incentive to good 
shooting was the fact that, with a 
muzzle loader, only one shot could be 
gotten as a rule at such game 
as deer or turkey. This shot was 
fired very carefully and thus the habit 
was formed until all shots were fired 
with the greatest care. 


LL the old rifles I have ever seen 
were equipped with hair triggers 
and a screw to adjust the pull. Some 
shooters like a trigger that trips by a 
mere touch. Personally I prefer a pull 
sufficient that I may rest my finger on 


the trigger until ready to fire when q 
slight twitch fires the gun. 

I have shot all the rifles I have with 
the exception of one or two. 

I have fired the flint lock. The flints 
I have been able to get have never been 
very sure to fire and do a good deal of 
snapping. When it does go, there js 
quite an interval between the flash and 
the report. Also, this interval varies 
greatly, consequently I think an eight 
inch group at 20 yards would be a good 
one for me with the flint lock until | 
get a great deal more used to handling 
it. 

Nearly all these rifles are in bad 
condition when I get them and have to 
be cleaned up. Some of the barrels 
clean out real bright and smooth even 
after being laid up in some damp place 
for years. Others are pitted and have 
to be smoothed out before they will 
shoot accurately. If they are rough 
and pitted inside, the ball cannot be 
pushed down and when fired the patch 
will be torn and accuracy destroyed, 
They must then be cut a trifle bigger 
and the mold enlarged so the ball will 
fit. Not many of the rifles today are 
the same bore as when they were made, 
as nearly all have been “dressed out” at 
least a few times. I have seen some 
with the figure 200 stamped on the 
mold to indicate the size of ball used. 
That was the size when new but they 
had been dressed so many times that 
the ball was probably as big as 90 per 
pound. 

Thus it may be seen that the life of 
such a gun is practically unlimited. | 
have succeeded in arranging an appa- 
ratus that will dress these rifles out 
and that is what I do when I get one 
that needs it. 

The patch material used should be 
strong and just thick enough to require 
considerable force in pushing the ball 
down. I prefer one that fits tightly, 
with such material as “bed ticking” or 
overall material and one should use new 
material which is strong. In firing, the | 
patch should not tear and i have often 
picked up the patch and used it again, 
sometimes five or six times. If the 
rifle is to be left loaded as the old 
timers did, the patch should be greased, 
but usually I just use a little “spit” for 
I never leave them loaded and clean 
them as soon as I return from shooting. 


Y friend, Dr. B. F. Tote, and I have 

a great deal of fun with these 

rifles “bombarding” on nice days in 

spring and summer. Groundhogs are 

“pie” for us. He addresses me as Jon- 

athan Zane when afield and I refer t 
him as Lew Wetzel. 

However, we use modern guns whet 
the real grouse season arrives. He 
shoots an Ithaca double sixteen ham- 
merless and I use an L. C. Smith Field 
Grade double hammerless 12. 
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